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ABSTRACT ^ j 

Changing curriculum^ involves more than effecting 
variations in content of particular courses; it involves the sum 
total of experiences afforded the student i{n the pursuit of his 
educational objectives. Rather thin debate 
is new, or different or evidence of change, 
literature repotts what ,is being written about curriculum and leaves 
it to the reader to make judgments about degr^jes or kinds of change. 
There' is an atte^mpt to compare progrann elements over time and to 
analy;5e these trends toward change in ternts of three kinds of 
responses by institutions that have resulted in new programs: (1) the 
creation of new institutions; (2) the transformation of existing 
institutions as in the "cluster colleges" and the 

"college-within-college" as well as totally reorganized colleges; and 
(3) change througi accretion and attrition^ i.e., the addition of new 
prograips or^ emphases and the droping of old programs. The 
transformation is illustrated by gradual changes and developments in 
genial education, in the areas of concentration or major?; the 
development of new areas of concentration; the changes in academic 
calenders to allow for more course experimentation; and procedural^ 
changes; such as new grading^ systems, variations in advising, 
devel9pinent of contract and performance-based courses, and others. 
(JMP) 
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Preface 

■ This is one of six monographs 'written duri-ng the period covei'ing the latter . 

•half of .1974 and the firft months 6f 1975 and that review devel<Ji>ments \n American 

. higher education through the mid.l970s. The sources have been, articles and books* 

published in large pairt between 1964 and 1975. Writing' during" this period has been 

voluminous, augmented in t^e last five years by the many reports, staff studies • 

and other prpject prompted by, or related to, the work of the Carnegie Coninission 

oa Higher Education. The output has been so great that it is difficult fJr the 

- . . . I ' 

college administrator, much less a faculty member involved in his own disciiRline, 
to view t>e literature in any broad perspective. 

When the Lutheran Education Conference of North America established its 
Commission on the Future in 1972, it developed a series of proposals for projects 
that would result in documents useful for planning among the colleges related to 
the |itheran Church, One of the resources requested by the Commission on the 
FutU5€ was an overview of the current status of higher education in the United Stater 
as thaf was 'reflected in the cobtemporaiy literature. In addition, the Commission 
requested that thls^ ove-rview be particularly directed to the iraplicatiops for 
planning for the Lutheran colleges. " ^ 

In e^rly 1974 I was. asked td undertake this particular phase of the work of 

V 

the Commission. ,After the Commission approved a preliminary outline, and" after I 
had completed certain other commitments, including meetings in Germany and Switzer- 
land in June, 1974, I turned to the development of these monographs. I had consider- 
ed asseJnbling the materials in a jingle and fairly brief report, the writing 
progressed, however, it became obvioujs. that I would not be able to complete the 
work, at least to my satisfaction, in a single document! After making several 
• revisions in the format, I decided on six monographs, five of which would deal with 
general- topics, and the sixth of which would focus upon th& colleges related to the 



• . • ■ ' ' • • ^ ii 

J,utheran Educational Conference, of North America ♦ The Commission on the Future 

reviewed drafts of four of the monographs in Octcber, 1974 and approved the continu- 

, ation of the work» 

The six monographs are being issued under the general title of Trends in 

American Higher Education; A Review of Recent Literature, The titles of the six 

r— - : ' : ^ 

^monographs are; ^ ^ ^ • 

No* 1 Trends in American Higher 'Education: A Review of Recent 
Literatures-Enrollments 

-^ 

No# 2 Trends in American Higher Education: A Review of Recent 
Literature— Students in the 70s 

No# 3 Trends in American Higher Education: A Review Recent . 
Literature—Governance (Organization and Administration)^ 

Nb« 4 Trends in American Higher Education: A Review of^Recfent 

Literature— Instructional Tr^grams ' 

' . ; ^ 

No* 5 Trends in American Higher Education: A Review of Recent 

Literatures-Financing the Program 

No# 6 Trends in American Higher Education: A Review of Recent 

Literature— Implications for the Predominantly Undergraduate 
Church-Related Institution 

'The monographs, while each of them is fairly lengthy, do not pretend to present an 

exhaustive analysis of all of the literatuf^e thaj; has been produced* The selection 

of books and articles from which the material is drawn was arbitrary. These are 

the items considered by the author ^o be of significance and that were readily 

accessible to' him and that would appear to be readily accessible to those who would 

be using the monographs* Eaoh monograph provides a substantial .cross-section of 

the V7riting and opinion on each of the topics. The sixth monograph draws upon the 

preceding five monographs and attempts to outline specific implications for planning 

for predominantly undergraduate church-related institutions. It: will be noted thaf, 

and this is particularly the case for the most recent information., the^ monograph^? • 

draw . heavily upon the Chronicle of Higher Education ^ The ' Chronicle provides the 
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most up-to-date references on the Items cpyered; some of the references are taken 
from Issues In December 1974 and Januarjr 1975. 
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-Allan 0. Pfnister 
Professor of Higher Education 
University of Denver 
January 1975 
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Writing* About the College Curriculum: One Decade Plus . ^ 

The Sixties . ->Earlv in 1962 the volume, The American College , vith an 
impressive subtitle /'A Psychological and Social Interpretation of the Higher 
Learning" and well over one thousand pages of text appeared*, T&e first printing 
was exhausted almost at once, and a second printing was issued by April, to be 
followed by fliany additional printings and even a shorter version entitled College * 
and Character two years later. The editor of The American College ^ Nevitt Sanford, 
.participated in d|ie Seventee'nth Annual National Conference on HigheryEducation in 
196?^ 4s a member of a panel speaking on "Ends and Seans in Higher Education", and 
he expressed surprise at the enthusiasm with which the book had been received. ^ 
When the writers responsible for developing the book first considered the potential 
publtc, they only hoped that the publisher would be ablp to hxiak even on the 
enterprise,' But The American College captured the attention of a. wide audience; it 
was one of the first comprehensive treatments of American higher education in the 
post«wat years. 

For one of the chapters in The American College Joseph Katz and Nevitt Sanford 

coTTaborated in an essay about curriculum development. They wrote: 

• Despite, its central place in the program of the college, the 
curriculum rarely has been made the object of systeipatic 
investigation. There is, of course, a vast literature on the 
curriculum, but most .of it has been concerned X7ith descriptions 
of existing programs ar\d with proposals for reform rather than 
with the demonstration' of effects upon students. .• .It seems to 
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have been almost universally assumed by educators that the 
college curr4.c<ilum, as presently constituted,, defines the 
goals of achfevement for the student and that the nature of 
the curriculum is to be largely determined by whatever is the 
present state of the 'body of knowledge.* This assumption 
^ usually implies (1) an identification of the 'body of 

knowledge' with the curriculum of the graduate school--a very 
debatable identification"and (2) only very limited attention 
to the role of such knowledge and the development of the 
student. 1 

The'e&say continued a 'sometimes eloquent plea for more attention to personalit 

develbpment of students and made a strong case for a much broader conception of ^che 
meaning of curriculum. 

VJhile KatE and Sanford referred to a 'Vast literature on the curriculum", the 



amount of writing by current standards was fairly limited. In the Book Exhibit at 
the Nineteenth Annual national Conference on Higher Education in 1964, jusC over a 
decade ago, less than ^one hundred books were singled out for inclusion as 
significant volumes the category of ^'Undergraduate Curricula/* These items 

carried publication da^es between 1953 through 1964, and ranged down to a nine-page 

■ ' t ' . ' ' 

circular published by ^e Association for Higher Education and entitled 



/'Experimental Colleges ^^^^^ World War II/*. Two aspects of curriculum seemed to 

dominate the writing iat|chis particular collection. At least 25 percent of the 

volumes dealt, in one way^br another with questions 6f general education and liberal 

educatiotj^ Another" 20 pe^^cent trould. be associated with somd' phase of teacher 

education. Various aspecjj^ of international education appeared to be the focus of 

IjO percent of% the titles, .^he remaining 45 percent reflected a wicje variety of 

concerns and included d suljstantial number of reports on individual institutional 

programs. \ , r 

A year later, in 1965, J»ifGraw-Hill issued the volume. Higher Education; SotflS 

Newer Developments , in connection with the Twentieth Annual National Conference on 
. ' t 

Higher Education. The preface* to that volume begins with a reference to the "crisis 



of numbers" in' higher education, .arjd refers to the **flood of students" bearing^ 

* * ' - . . * . ' 

down. on hlghet educational institutions! The enrollment in 1960 had beep 3.6 

*millio.n students, and a figure of 7.0 million was projected for 1970 and 8*7 

million in 1975, (Parenthetically, it may be noted that an enrollment of some 8.5 

million had already been reached in 19.70, and refborts f?5r fall 1973 indicated an 

enrollment of 9.6 million stadents;) Those who were prepared to assume the role of 

prophet in 1965 were alsq anticipating a current expenditure figure^of 9.8 billion 

dollars *in 1969-1970 (it was actually 21.5 billion.) Against this background of a 

mood of expansion the editoir of jthe volume, Samuel Baskin, summarized what appeat ad 

to be the main trends apparent**tn 1965. , ^ 

^' 'As the press of numbers has continued, institutions of higher 
learning have bought to find ways 6f maintaining the qualiti^ 
of smallness while continuing to grow. .. •Several institutions ' 
have dealt V7ith this problem by establishing small autonomous 
colleges, each with its o\m faculty and student body, within 
the larger parent, body. .. .Similar efforts to achieye^smallness 
in the face of increasing auiiib'era are seen in..»/the7 establish- 
^ ment of a federation of small colleges within the framework of 

. * its university. 

Ifliile undergraduate college^ have long made use of independent . 
study, these programs have generally been reserved for the 
\ superior or honor ^students only* There are several new elements 

ia the-"way independent s^udy is now being employed in a number, 
of institutions: (1) as an experience common to all students... , ^ 
(2) at the very beginning of the studernt's career. ..(3) the 
* incorporation o^ procedures V7hich make use of new media and 
technology. ./There are also/ winter term programs. Other 
institutions. • .give prominent attention to the use of independent 
^ . ^ • study as a regular part 6f the students' undergraduate experience. 

^ In recent years several institutions have been giving consideration 

to ways by which they might make fuller use of the dormitory as a ' 
. center for learning as well as Hying.... 

No development has receiV^d more attention in recent years than 
, ^ the new media and technology. Of particular note have been 

developments in the use of television and programmed instruction; 
the growth of language laboratories; the development of new media 
materials, such as 8-mm film"^ loops and single-concept film s.., the 
, ' development of facilities for the automatic playback of lectures 
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in both audio and video f otto. •.and the development of new teaching 
auditoriums. .The learning resources centers bring together a 
wide variety of resource materials and production and distribution 
facilities for use in the college's instructional program. . .several 
developments in the use of the computer hold significant possibilitie 
for higher education.... 

!^c]i experimentation is now going on in campus architecture and 
building design. A number of the developments are ^concerned with 
mor^ effective use of the college's teaching. and learning spaces, 
- particularly in the employment of new media and technology.... 

Paralleling development-s in the use of independent study, several 
institutions employ or plan to employ tutorial and seminar type of 
programs during the student '^s freshman year.... 

14any collje^es are 'moving toward year-round operation, staying in 
*~ session for a total of forty to forty-eight weeks, as contrasted 
^ with the usual t^70-semester plan, ^under which the college year 
^ rans for a period of thirty-two to thirty-six weeks ... .There is 
little question that undergraduate programs of study abroad have 
become an increasingly important part of the student's under- 
graduate college experience. . ..Comiplementing the developments in 
programs of study abroad are nev? course developments and special- > 
area offerings designed to increase the student's knowledge of 
world affairs. 

'An increasing number of colleges are making usa of some form of 
off-campus experience 'as a part of the student's undergraduate 
program. The trend here is not so much to^^ard the adoption of 
alternating programs of work and study, as in colleges operating 
under the cooperative plan... as it is toward the development of 
•flexible calendar plans that require or encourage the student to 
spend one or more quarters in some kind of off-campus or field 
experience. .. .Few changes in higher education have come more 
rapidly than th^ dramatic increase in programs for the abler or 
» gifted student r. . .Most of the new honors programs make use of a 

wide varie1:y of procedures in th^ accomplishment of their object- 
ives. These include seminars, colloquia, independent study, theme 
. groupsy^ senior theses, research projects, ,waiver of course require- 
*ments, advanced placement and credit by examination, use of student 
honors committees ,^nd program development, honors centers. . .and 
^the use of honors students, where feasible, in teaching,* research, 
and counseling roles. 2 

B'askin concluded by indicating that institutions were also giving increased 
attention to various types of interinstltutlonal cooperation. 
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The Current Scene , '■'■In the^ mid-1970s v^e are experiencing enrollments consider- 
. ably bejrond those projected a decade ago, and, even adjusting dollar amounts for 
inflation, we find that current expenditures are much beyond those projected in ^ 
1964-65. also find the siting about higher education has increaseqi severalfold^ 
However, as we look to the future, instead of forseeing a **tidal wave" of students, 
V7e are anticfipating more grapiual growth during the remainder of the current decade 
and some consider not at all unlikely a leveling off during the 1980s and 1990s. 
With the stea^Jy-state in enrollment V7e have also found growing disillusionment on 

the part of the general public with higher education, and we are experiencing a 

. \ 

financial crunch that has been characterized as a "new depression*,' in higher 

t «- 

education. Our mood alternates between deep gloom and hope simply for survival. 

^ We find in current writing about curricular innovation reference to many'of 
the developments reported by Baskin and his colleagues to be new in 1965 . Perhaps 
there are fewer suggestions about how to maintain smallness within larger instit^ 
utjLons. Independent study has befe^a expanded to include various kinds of *'non- 
traditional" study opportunities. There is somewhat less emphasis placed upon 
residence halls as centers for learning as in recent years we have s,een a substan- 
tial exodus of students from the residence halls (although the fall of 1974 suggests 
some reversal in the trend, but for fii\ancial rather than programming r.easons.) 
We are still writing about the new media and technology. Seminars at the freshman 
level may be receiving somewhat more attention. While the primary emphasis may not 
be upon year-around learning, an incredible variety of calendars has appeared. 
Study abroad seems to have reached a peak, and may be leveling off or declining as 
costs overseas increase. There continues to be significant development in off- 
camRiis^ experiences, and'^thes^ are basic ingredients in the expanding "non- 
traditional" types of programs for the abler student as greater emphasis is being 
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placed upon the disadvantaged and\minority students in the effort to bfoaden the 
i>a3e of higher education, Interinstitutional cooperation of. various types 
continues, altboQgh some of the consortia d^eveloped in the, 1960s have faced 
difficulties and some have even gone' otft^ of existence, ^ ^ 

As we conside\ the shape and form of the instructional program in the decade 
ahead, we are told poth that tfie competition engiSndered by the restriction in fund 



will lead to more experimentation and that it will eliminate 



most experimentation* 



altogether. We even have .mixed signals^ regarding the need foV^t'eform, Nation 
conferences and national commissions address themselyes to innovation an^K^form, 
and one state legislature has requested its Council on Higher Education to "submit 
findings and recommendations, , .concerning ways to encourage, the development and 
implementation of- . .innovative programs. ''3 yet, the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education ,can report in the volume entitled Reform on Campus that two-thirds of 
,the» students in a national and large-sca^le survey indicated that they were 

i 

"satisfied" or "very satisfied*' x^ith academic life today. Only 12 percent x^ere 

"dissatisfied" or "very dissatisfied."^ The report does, however, say that in 

spite of the high level o^ general satisfaction there are some changes that seem 

to be desired by both students and faculty members. The changes are of a general 

sort, such as improvement in teaching effectiveness, achi^evement of imore "relevance 

in the curriculum,, provision 6£ more creative opportunities for studeuits, and 

greater attention to the "emotional grox7th" of |th^ students. ^ 
' > p. . 

l^th more forceful in asking for institutional reform is Ernest Boyer, 

chancellor of the State University of New York. Speaking at the Twenty-Ninth 

National Conference on Higher 2ducation in 1974, Boyer accused colleges and 

universities in' the United States of failing to recognize and .respond to the 

profound changes in the life pattern of their actual and potential clientele: 



Our people are organi^ng their lives in strange'.new way^, 
yet our colleges havi not caught up^ith this social revolution 
in our midst. •Historically, the span of human life has been ^ ^ " 
chopp-ed into slices^ .the thin slice of early, childhood. . \ \ 
a thicker slice— twelve to tx-7enty years, perhaps--devoted almost ^ 
exclusively to full-time learning. .. .the /stiJlJ thicker slicja 
^ of full-time v7ork. And, finally. . .retire^pnT.. . ./and/ through-^ 
out the years colleges and universities hav/, conformed to this 
long tradition^ serving just o^e slice of lifej.^ 

What is needed, >^er contends, is that higher education construct entirely new 

arrangements ''that will respond to the c^nging social patterns in which life is no 

iQl^er sliced into discrete peri<xia and in which individuals vary greatly in life 

style^ ^^^^ ' ' ' i 

While offering a somewhat diffei^ent set of proposals for the future development 

of higher education than those, later discussed l^y Boyjer, Charles Silbennan also calls 

foif a reexamination of functions.} ( ^5 ^ ' 

Higher education nee^a to teydlscover its sense of purpose^ 
It will not be ea^y t^o da 3cj, for we are just coming out - . 

of a twenty-year absence jfrom serious thought about' ^ 
educational^oals.-i.ither!e 'is something irrational^ in our y 
co|itemporary neglect of systematic thought about educational 
^ ' goals. 7 I ' ' 
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He points up wh^t he considers tcf be the obvious fact that any curriculum involve^.* 
judgment about goals -and values and the priorities attached to them, and the failure 
adequately to examine seriously arjd systematically educational goals results in 
poor and ineffective curriculum planning. . , , • 

Not all wifiters on the subject are sanguine about the outcoik^es of attethpts at 
reform^ Harold Taylor caricatures the typical faculty approach to (utricular 
reform, the appointment of fche committee that must represent a cross ^section of the 
academic departments, the l^ck of empirical research or philosophical analysis and 
the inevitable compromises, all of which lead to a certain univei^al sameness in- 
institutional planning: \ V 

\ ^ i 
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^ The educational plans i7hich result have 'a sameness about them 

no matter vhere they are written, since they tend to accept . i 
the same premises and are written by the same^ kind of people. . >^ 
The curriculum for undergraduates is most often a composite 
of what each section of the university departments wants to , 
have included in the couVse material, and t;he fact of same- 
ness is then interpreted as a kind of universal wisdom among 
informed scholars as to what constitutes a proper education ; 
for all undergraduates. What is actually a consensus of tbe 
academic profession as to how its subject matter can be dis- ^ 
tributed and admni'stered effectively in fairness to' them- 
selves is mistaken for a universal educational truth. ^ 

In a losre recent article, DaVid ^ayley of the University of Denver. is even more 

aritical of faculty efforts at curriculum change. He observes thatjlgte«t is the \ 

passion spent in searching for the perfect curriculum" and '^so perennially is the , 

^> search undertaken*' that there are "few teacherg indeed who are not plugged into , 

despair at thfe^very paentioti^ of it."^ Even more tragic, according to Bayley, is the 

fact that the only distinctive aspecj: "of these tiresome, agonizing, and repetitious 

appraisals is their puniness."^ 

I^That are w£ to conclude? We observe that many of the exciting "new" measures 

advanced in the mid-1970s were discussed in the literature more than a decade ago, 

that many innovations appear to be old ideas in new dress, but that the detnand is 

no less insistent that higher education adapt new social conditions, that a 

complete overhaul of academe is needed, and yet that faculties never really change 

much of anything. Confusing? Yes? ' But perhaps the confusion and extremes of 

opinion are indicators of the current wave of concern that all is not right with 

higher education and whether innovative or not, programs must be reviewed and 

either modified or reaffirmed. At least this is the impression that comes as one 

vieiys the 120 pages of An Inventory of Academic Innovation and Reform, another 

report of the Carnegie Commission, the impression is Strong that virtually every 

college in the country is invoj-ved in some kind of "reform'* or "innovative"-- 

progratf.'^^ This sterns to be the case even as we are also reminded that diversity in 

13 
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higher education is declining and that conscious, effort will be- necessary, to 
maintain what is viewed by some as desirable' diversity. In the introduction to 
Instituti ons-frfTraWtion . Clark Kerr finds educational institutions becoming 
more alike: ' \ ' * " 



Taken as a Whol^, the amount of institutional diversity in 
Americaiijjirgher education is decreasing. This is due partially 
to the pervasive existence of a single status system in higher. 
education, based on the prestigious university offeri-ng isany 
graduate programs and preoccupied wlfch research. There are few ' y 
alternative models to this syst^(4pow- functioning .12 

The same theme i,s ^pressed in Jencks ^nd Riesman in The Academic ^Revolution as 

f ' ■ 

they trace the development of theJ large'ftpd influential research universities and 

the- kind of impact those institutions haye had upon other institutions, an ^cho of 

the position Riesman had earlier taken in Constraint and Variety in American 
Education. ^3 ^ 

There are some differences of opinion regarding the extent to which 
innovations once begun have been able to persevere, A report in U.S> News and 
World Report states that many of the changes effected during the 1960s are 
persisting and .having an impact upon institutions in the 1970s> but it also notes 
that some of the reforms, including "pass-fail" as a substitute for regular grading, 
seem to be falling out of favor and that some of the more unstructured "experimental 
courses" are not as popular as they were initia).ly. The article points out that 
there is 'a good bit of experimentation vithin the context of maintain^fig academic 
standards, that changes in calendar, the adoption of interim programs, efforts at 

providing more flexible w^ys of meeting institutional requirements as well as the 

1 

reduction of institutional requirements are solid accomplishments. 

When Arthur Levine and John Weingart reported on their study of 26 institutions 
which they be^an xd.th the assumption that innovative program^^such as those which 
gave studenjts an opportunity to plan their own education would be quite successful, 

14 
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that team-taught and interdisciplinary programs would be enthusiastically received 
by students and that various types of innoVatioas would reflect unique strengths 
and weakneisses, th^y found: / 

" • ' . / 

Our predictions were a disaster. Contrary to our expectations, 
we found that students do not participate in program^ that permit 
them to plan their own education. Interdisciplinary/ and team- 
taught programs often fail because faculty do not w^nt to teach 
them. When faculty do teach them, <>ney are unable ;to integrate, 
their disciplines dr to work together. Written evaluations are 
^ also unsuccessful^because faculty find them too bUrdensome, 

students are not interested in them, ^nd graduate schools dislike - . 
them. Finally, student and faculty, perfornjance--whether in 
interdisciplinary and team-taught courses, student-centered 
curriciflum, written evaluation grading, or any other structure- 
proved to be much the same in each program examined. 

The writers ^eem less optimistic than the reporter for U.S. News and World Report 

about the kind^of reception innovations have received. 

Excui^sus: Curriculum a^ System 

We are getting ahead of our story. This monograph is designed as a report on 
trends. Before attempting further to generalize about trends we need to examine 
in a more systematic way what appear to be the major developments in curriculum at 
the mid-1970s. The reader then may draw such conclusions «s seem appropriate. 
Before we begin this more orderly analysis, however, may we take a brief excursus. 
Levine and Weingart expressed disappointment that there were so few significant 
outcomes when they began to examine reported efforts at reform. One of the critical 
factors in this apparent lack of impact of ciirrlcular reform may lie in the iEailure 
of those involved to have a broad enough conception of what is involved in curricular 
change. Joseph Axelrod earlier observed this same apparent lack of impact of efforts 
at change and concluded that the end of the story in much of reform is everywhere 
the same, that ''reforms are instituted and all too often do not seem to / take. '"^^ ^ 

15 
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Afe he reflected on the many failures, it seeined to him that there was altogether 
too little recognition given to the curricular-instructional process as ^ system* 
He states that, "we cannot change only one el^ent in the system in any substantial 
way and expect the qhange to 'take.* .There is a certain reciprocity between each 
element in the System and all of the other elements. • .and before we can success- 
fully reform one aspect of the process we must understand profoundly the connect- 
ions between it and the other elements in the* sjrstem/' A framework or model for 
demonstrating the interrelationships includes six elements: contents, schedule, . 
certification, group/person interaction, student experience,, freedom/control. The 
first three elements are structural in that they refer to specific elements 
determined by the faculty, The second three elements are implemental, in that 
they are conditions under which the first three elements may operate. The interp 
telationship is' suggested in the diagram" below. 
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Axelrod has further noted that in the relationship between any one element and 
any of . the other elements, certain questions are generated. He indicates a 
potential of fifteen different kinds of questions. By way of illustration he notes 
how a schedule system (II) may limit possible developments in content (I). A 
liberal arts college had undertaken to introduce a new kind of freshman composition 
course, but after a year of effort the plan was not working as it should. The new 
pl^n called for a combination of different class periods such as thirty-minute 
sessions for certain purposes, three-hour sessions for other purposes §nd variations 
between. The Department of English, responsible for implementing the plan, was 
accustomed to three periods of fifty minutes, three times per week. The new plan 
also required several differeat kinds of meeting-places. Without the college 
having made adequate preparation for scheduling in time and. place, the content of 
the proposed course simply could not be adequately developed. (Colorado College 

* 

in introducing the course module system initially found unanticipated problems of 
a similar sort and involving space and time scheduling, Hhe College has, with 
some adjustments, been able thtough subsequent planning to meet these particular 
difficulties.) 

/ 

What is intended at this point is simply to emphasize that changing curriculum 

' ' ^t' " * " ' 

inVolvfi? TBOxI^, thin efte/rting vaxflations in content of particular courses. Curric- 
ulum invalves the sqpi total* of, experiences afforded the student in the pulrsuit of 
hfs educational'*objectives. Content is related to scheduling, both of these in 
turn are related to certification, i.e. ttie manner in which work performed is 

* \ ' * ' A * 

evaluated. Crlt^ical elements are: thfe way in which individuals may interact with 

*.v ^ " . . * , ^ ' 

the group, the'^ kind of J)ackground the students bring to the situation, the degree 
of ^freedom knd control that operates Within the system. An isolated, change pften 
•has*'^' short iHe, bec^se'the broader co^ext or system within which the change is 
undertaken may not have been sufficiently talcen into account to provide support for 
the particular change. 



Categories for Reviewing Trends/ 

4 



Much of the current literature about instructional trograms— we are using 

"curriculuirf* and "Instructional programs" synonomou sly— /fails within the contesjt 

/ y 

of discussions about, or reports on, "change/; "innovation," or "non-traditional" 
education, and one is tempted to conclude that if thera are any identifiable trends, 
they aire somehow towar^ change, innovation and the non/-traditional. As we have 
already observed, however, the "new" is seldom new in /the sense that it has never 
appeared in the same or similar form before. In tWb words of the ^Preacher : 
"The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be/ and that which is done is^ 
that which shall be done: and there is no new thing under the sun."^^ Yet there' 
are shifts in emphasis and modifications and different combinations of elements- 
all of wjiich may constitute change. 

Rather than debate whether what is happening is new or different or evidence 
of change, we propose in the pages that follow siiil>ly to report what is being 
writte\i about curriculum ^nd leave it to the reader to ikke judgments about degrees 
or kinds of change. Similarly, when we refer to 
debate over hov; much of a trendy h9w long a trend 
Where possible we try to compare program elements 
cases we can only describe what observers report 

Trends as such are difficult to establish. /Reports are not equally useful, 
and data are often not directly comparable. We' must depend upon other sumiparies, 
such as thc\$e of Heiss,^^ Creager,20 Hodgkinson,21 staff studies for the Carnegie 
Comtoission on Higher Education,, individual studies and unpublished ^terial. The 
preparation of the annotated bibliography on non-traditional education by William 
Mahler illustrates something of the problems involved in locating usable sources. 

> HI 
» . / * ^ 

\ 



trends" we are not prepared to 
or whether it is a "real" trend, 
over a span of time. In most 
o be current activities. 
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Mahler used the personal files of staff members of ^he Commission on Non-Traditional 
Study, materials" from persons interviewed for the Project and the files of tl^e 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC). /He found more thSn 10,000 
possibly useful references in the ERIC files, reviewed 1,755 abstracts, and reduced 
the annotations to 173 basic references. There appears to be a good bit of 
innovation unden^ay, but definitive reports are not always- available or accessible. 
The sumiaries that follow make no pretense at bJing as complete or exhaustive. We 
are frankly emphasi.zing sources 'that are generally accessible. The "Notes" will 
identify the sources and provide the reader witfi specific citations that can be 
examined in more detail. ' 

To brganize the review of courses one needs some kind of structure. Recent 
studies of curriculum innovation and change surest possible structures. Ann 



Heiss' comprehensive review of academic innovation and reform' presents findings 
under five categories: new innovative institutions, institutions within instit- 
utions, innovative changes by academic subunits within conventional colleges and 
universities, procedural innovation ^d institutional self-studies. Levine and 
Weingart Report their findings under ?ight headings: current undergraduate programs, 
advising, 'general education, comprehensive eWnations and senior year, concen- 
tration, atternatjlves to departments, student-centered curriculum, grading. The 
Commission on Non-Traditional^Study suggests three categories': broadening 
opportunities, reshaping institutions, examining alternatives. Axelrod's suggested 
model for the analysis of curriculum change uses six elements: content, scl^edule, 
certification, group/pe^on interaction, student experience, freedora/contro 
There are many other variations. 



One of the more comprehensive approaches to curricular change is that (of JB 
Lon Hefferlin. In the book. The Dynamics of Academic Reform he r«j)orts on a four- 
year study that draws upon 'some 16 in-depth case studies of institutions undergoing 
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change and upon a general survey of 110 colleses representing a stratified random \ 
sample of American colleges. 23 He isolates three kinds of response that have 
resulted in new programs. The first is to create new institutions; if the old 
institutions do not accomplish what is required, new ones may be created. A second 
approach is to change or transform existing institutions. The third, and the most 
frequently found approach, is to change through "accretion" and "attrition."' By 
accretion, an institution adds nes^-i programs or emphases^ and by attrition, an 
institution drops programs or emphases. » 

With some modification, we shall employ the structure suggested by Hefferliix, 
and the specific reforms or innovations discussed in reports currently available 
can be placed in one or another of these three broad categories. 

Ne w Institutions i , ' 

The first type of response noted by Hefferlin is the creation of hew 
institutions. If existing institutions do not accomplish what someone or some 
group desires, then new institutions are established. In the fall of 1973 the 
Chronicle of Higher Education reported on openings and closings o^f American higher 
educational institutions. In spi|:e of the number of institutions that had closed 
or merged with other institutions, there were more institutions that had either 
come into existence as new institutions or through the merger with other, 
institutions. 24 There v;ere 85 openings and only 31 closings. With all of the 
financial and other pressures on higher educational institutions, it is surprising 
that during the last few years we have continued to experience this net increase 
in institutions, although not all of th6 nex-; institutions are responses to pressure 
fpr change, and not all of them can by any means be referred to as. "innovative" or 
"experimental •" . . , 
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Wxen LeVTis llayhe^r described the ne\-7 colleges for the volume Higher Education ; 
Some Newer Developments In 1965, he used as specific examples the University *of 
South Florida, >ibntelth College of Wayne State University, New College at Hofstra, 
Oakland University, Florida Presbyterian College, St. Andre\7S College and referred 
also to Santa Cruz of the University of C^lifprnia, Chicago Teachers College-North, 
Grand Valley State College, New College at Sarasota, Florida Atlantic University* 
He noted in the introduction to his article that duriiig the period from 1^61-1964 
a total of 146 new) colleges and universities had been established in the United 
States. 

Strictly speaking, not all of the institutions revie^^ed by ^^ayhew were "new** 
colleges* Monteith College was created as a special unit within a large university, 
and New College at Hofstra as a one-year program in an existing institution. St* 
Andrews College came out of the consolidation of three existing institutions* The 
others constituted ne^-; foundations without antecedent bodies, although Oakland 
was created as a nex7 unit in a new geographical location of ilichigan State 
University* lEhe College of Basic Studies of the University of South Florida, 
Monteith College,, Florida Presbyterian College and St* Andrev;s College took new 
approaches or new variations to the general education component of undergraduate 
education. ^ ' 

Mayhew summarizes in his article the main emphases of the new institutions; 

These new institutions demonstrate several new or Te.ne^'7e^ 
trends in. higher education, i'/irst, they generally reflect 
. a desire on the part of educators to capture some of vthe 
educational potential of the small colleges without yielding . 
the undoubted virtue of large size* Thus Monteith, New 
College at Hofstra, Santa Cruz,' the University of the Pacific, 
and Michigan State have all been attracted td the college* ^ , 

XiTithin-a-college concept.... Related to this quest for integrity 
through size is the equally prominent search, for integrity 
through curriculum. Each on^ of these new colleges is seeking, 
through some variant of the liberal arts or general taducatiort 
curriculum, insurance against utidufe specialization or 
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fragmentation of educat-iondl experience.. ..A number of new 
colleges are giving major attention to the use of automated 
instruction, tapes, and the like to enrich instruction and to 
make it more economical.... in contrast to the recent trend 
,toward elitism in higher education, these new colleges, vTith 
few exceptions, seem to be based on a moderate theory. They 
want to attract well-prepared, able students, but they are not 
searching fo^r only the top few from the ability range. .. .This 
same interest in good-average students is involved in' the 
general preoccupation TTith variants of independent study.... 
These colleges seem to be saying that the same techniques that 
worked with honor students can be made to work with a cross- 
section of the student population. . . . (and) each of these ne\7 
institutions has sought deliberately to create a feeling of 
an intellectual community. 25 



He goes on to indicate that most of the new colleges are also 'fonscious of the need 
to keep the curriculum "within safe and economical bounds"; several were experi- 
mentihg xrith large instructional groups and with other than the typical dapartmental 
organizatiofi. He also noted that "in one way or another these colleges are seeking 
to emphasize .internationalism" through area studies, centers for the study of 
other cultures, research abroad, and language study. 

Am6ng the .problems MayW noted was a major one of recruiting faculty who 
could adapt to the ideas incorporated into the plans fpr the nev7 colleges. And 
although the colleges emphasized in their establishment the primary place of the 
liberal arts and sciences, pressures for vocational courses sbon appeared. Efforts 
to maintain other phan departmental organization faced constant pressure from 
faculty who were more departmentally oriented than they might have thought at first. 
Mayhew also poted, how -difficult it was to maintain flexibility in institutions that 
began with great amounts of flexibility. It was all too easy to transform into 
difficult-to-change patterns the very aspects- that began as innovative or experi- 
mental activities. He also found that the programs of the newer institutions 
appear^ to be more the result of an eclectic process than as an outgrowth qf a , 
particular consistent theory or- philosophy* 
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Since the publication of the article in 1965, New College in Sarasota Florida 
has faced difficulties and in May, 1974, offered to become a branch of a state 
system.2^ Subsequently, the state agreed to purchase the college and will 
incorporate it into the University of South Florida, Florida Presbyterian College 
has become Eckerd College, and Oakland has^ro\m into a major university in its 
own right » 

Oakland and llonteith were the subject, of a report by David Riesman, Joseph » 
Gusfield and Zelda^amson,^? xhe three began interviewing faculty and admini- 
strators at the two colleges in 1960, when both Monteith and Oakland had been in 
existence for one year. Their report carries the development through the mid-^1960s 
As the writers viewed the two institutions, llonteith College appeared to 'them to 
represent "a late dedication to the General Education movement;'* the dominant 
group within the social science faculty of Monteith had been influenced by the 
University of Chicago general education college* The initial Oakland faculty had 
no particular academic model, but many admired the curricular and the academic 
intensity of such elite liberal arts colleges as Columbia, Oberlin, Swarthmore, 
Wesleyan— -all primarily residential institutions. They found in the aspirations 
of the two new colleges "an element of revivalism, both in an effort to return to 
plain livinfe without frills and in a perfectionist hope that a mass of unselected 
students might somehow be redeemed. Itonteith was viewed as, a^ experimental 
institution, while Oakland was initially planned to become "a full-fledged 
university in an area previously without any institutions of public higher 
educatiqg,_ It was intended by its Michigan State University founders to be 
distinguished rather than distinctive. "29 lionteith, in particular, worked against 
the traditional departmental organization, and the curriculum was designed to 
consist of three sequences which would account for about half of the sjtudent^s 
program .during the first two years, one--quarter in the junior year, and one-half 
in tjie senior ye^r. 

Er|c - ^ 23 
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As one reads the Riesman repo^rt, while appreciating the great amount of effort 

that has gone into developing the two institutions, one comes away with the feeling 

* 

V 

that significant innovation is hard to come by. The comments of the thtee inter- 
viewers regarding the faculty at the tx^o institutions are particularly noteworthy: 

Again and again in our interviews, faculty said that they were 
attracted by the opportunity to build a program different from 
the conventional one. Yet when w^e drew them out as to the nature 
of their proposals, they often expressed only marginal differences 
from prevailing models—differences, in fact, shared by many young 
S£ecialists in their branch of the discipline... .On the whole, 
/^faculty members/ saw themselves as engaged in a mppping-up 
operation against methodological backwardness and fuzzy, unsupported 
thinking, carrying on the mission of influential iftentors from 
graduate school .30 

Both colleges were dedicated to developing new approaches to a curriculum for 

commuter students, but the writers observed: ^ 

Thfe problems of creating a curriculum for commuter students that 
will neither ignore nor cater to their limitations are hardly 
• better understood now than they were when Oakland and Monteith 

began. Moreover,* the institutional mechanisms for providing 
career lines for faculty who want to focus on issues of teaching 
and learning have yet to be devised. 31 

Differences in the academic atmospheres in the two institutions were observed. 

The liters found Oakland's atmosphere "like that of a hotel or an apartment house 

whose guests or tenants are expected to be polite but not particularly neighbor ly,", 

while on the oth^ hand, they found tibnteith "more like a family, where privacy of 

office and classroom hardly existed." Oakland in the late 1960s had developed a 

broader clientele, was becoming a university of a clusters-college type, and had 

I 

moved considerably beyond the general purpose institution it represeftted at its 
founding. Mpnteith was characterized *as "an experiment stabilized." It lost its 
special status in 1964 when the grant for its founding provided by the Ford 

Foundation was exhausted, but it still operates as a unit within the larger 

I 

university, and it has secured tenure for several of its faculty members and retains 

I 

its emphasis' on teaching and currlcular development, upon general education and 
independent study. ^ y 

24 
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When Ann Heiss describes the new institutions, she includes among the group 
New College at Sarasota, the|^University of South Florida, Oakland and Florida . 
Presbyterian College, all referred to by Lewis Mayhew in his rarlier article. ^2 
In addition, she takes note of Evergreen State College in Washington, Federal City 
College, Hampshire College, the University of Wisconsin at .Green Bay, Antioch 
College at Columbia, Maryland, Thomas Jefferson College in Allendale, Mchigan, ^ 
New York State University Collegfe at Old Westbury, Friends-World College, Prescoft 
College and the State University of New York at Purchase, Other examples inclu^ 
the' University of California at Santa Cruz and San Di^go (the first one is mentioned 
in Mayhew's article). Nova University, the College of the Potomac, the Learning * 
Community in Portland, Oregon, and Antioch" West, San Francisco, 

New College in Sarasota, in spite of the May 1974 announcement is revealed in 
1972-73 as a thriving institution, with its emphasis upon a curriculum grouped 
under 'the three divisions of the natural sciences, social sciences and non-sciences 
with each division focusing upon interdisciplinary courses as well as pi^viding 
"areas of study" that reflect the. more traditional departmental qfferings. , 
^tudents could elect to work for the baccalaureate in three or four years, the 
basic difference being in how the Independent Study pr:ojects are completed; all 
students are in residence for nine terms and all students must ^Iso undertake a 
series of independent study pi^Oject^ Students, in addition^Jiave the option of a 
contractural or non-contractural program; in the former the student develops term 
by term, in consultation with two faculty members, his own sequence of courses. 33 
f The University of South Florida is reported in 1972-73 as placing a;heavy 
emphasis upon general education. Students take one-third of their program in 
general education studies with a heavy emphasis on interdisciplinary and independent 
study methods, Tjafe emphasis in the original unit of Oakland University on general 
education is rmorted to be continuing, with some 48 credit hours extended over a 

* 25 • 
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■four-year program, but the developments of the other two lUnits of the University 
are not noted, 

Florida Presbyterian College (Eckerd College) continues in 1971-72 to 
emphasize independent study, and as much as 60 percent of t(ie degree requirements 
_ can be taken in the form of independent study. During each of the four years, 
however, each student also enrolls in an interdisciplinary core course, On^ of th6 
pioneers in the ^^^^ development of the interim, Eckerd College has developed a 
variety of learning opportunities in the winter terra" under the 4-1-4 calendar,34 

Evergreen State^Coflege presents the student with 'two options for planning a 
general education program,' a Coordinated Studies Program in which the student 
selects from a number of interdisciplinary topics, and a Contracted studies Program 
that is bas6d on self-paced learning and the student's own individual interest, 
A report prepared by the Council on Higher Education of the State of Washiifgton 
emphasizes the "experimental" dimension, and directs attention to the Career- 
Learning Experiences and Service Learning Experiences; the former are mo st^ often 
arranged as Contracted Studies and incJLude various types of training internships, 
while the latter are normally a part of the Coordinated Studies and Involve field 
jjlacement in service agencies such as Head Start, hospitals and Community \ct^n 
programs. Instead of taking, four or five courses, the student Is to concentrate 
^on, one coherent program at a time, 35 

Hampshire College, fbbaded as an experimental college by the Five-College 
Consortium in Massachusetts likewise places heavy emphasis upon individualized 
programming. Students are to devise their ovm program, make up their own tests, 
and pace their c^im degree progress. The planning for Hampshire was detailed in 
such early publications as The Making of a College , 36 *^ponsored by Amherst, Mount 
Holyoke, Smith and the University of Mas*sachusett8, the Collage opened in the fall 
of 1970, Commenting on the development three months after opening date, John Walsh 
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takes note of the 4-1-4 calendar, the three-course student load and the heavy stress 
on students "proving themselves able to pursue independent study, • ,7 si nee/ it is 
really on the ability of the students to ji^oxk independently that the concept of 
controlling the size of the faculty without sacrificing educational quality 
depei^t8,"37 visiting the College in 1973, one researcher discovered that faculty 
found teaching loads heavy, that stuijents were seeking advice and consultation much 
more than expected, and that faculty in doing many things for the first time— such 
As developing new courses and interdisciplinary pro jects— gave much more time to 
study and^preparation than they had anticipated ,38 

Two members of the first class of Hampshire College joined writing a review of 
their experiences at Hampshire, in the course of which they pinpoint a number of 
issues that face every experimental college. First of all^ how dii^rent can an 
experimental college be: \ 

Can it continue to innovate each year? The difficulty in 
answering these questions is rooted in a lack of. clarity 
regarding the purpose of the school's innovations. Does 
Hampshire, while being innovative, intend to serve th^ same 
intellectual and social objectives as conventional schools? 
Or is it to explore new goals,, new definitions of the educated 
^ person, (and perhaps even new social values? If the latter 

.purpose is to be served by the college, there is room for 
ji • constant reevaluation and experimentation. If the college's 

purpose, however, is to meet the same goals as its neighboring 
institutions but to do so in a different way, experimentation 
undoubtedly will be curbed. 39 

Hampshire has apparently, as is suggested in the recent catalog, opted for a middle- 
of-the-road stance, to be neither radical nor conservative. The students found this 
lack of clarity a source of "an inconsistency of educational practice and direction 
which has 6een a source of frustration for students and faculty alike." 

The college is organized around four multidisciplinar/ scliools, and this 
structure was employed to avoid the exclusiveness of the more typical collegiate 
departmental organization. Where students asked for an Educational Studies program 
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that required resources from several of , the schools, the ner^ inteyschool program was 

^ established, but because virtually all of .the faculty are assigned to the four 

schools, interschool programs have a hard time surviving. The students observe: 

•••the schools have very quickly become as rigid and protective 
as traditional departments.' And to each school has accrued a 
larger proportion of the political and economic power than a 
department |ias had in any other college. Quickly falling back 
on the political and intellectual models with which they are 
familiar, faculty members at Hampshire have used the schools as 
substitutes rather than as alternatives to departments^^O 

The writers also note that faculty are not only prone, to fall back on accustomed 

patterns of organization, but they find it difficult to develop new instructional 

procedures; faculty are trained in conventional institutions and are "steeped in 

the conventional processes and rationales of liberal education^" The students also, 

I 

by and large, do not come equipped with the skills for dealing With the kind of 
freedom Han?>shire wants to foster, . ^ ^ 

Hampshire is an experimental college, and it should, suggest the writers, seek 
to measure progress of . students in less conventional ways, but the college "does 
compare its education to other institutions and /thus7 demonstrate'^... traditional 
concern In its transfer policy." Thev argue that the notion of transfer equivalency 
is not only illogical, it is also coutfceriproductive . 

Frustrated with what they view as compromises and fear of risk, the writers 
nonetheless end on .a complimentary note: 

But as the first students at Hampshire College, we have been 
lucky. We've been able to teach courses, advise other students, 
design academic programs", and define curricular- structures. 
We've learned how to learn, and we've gained intellectual 
confidence and humility. We hope the forces that push Hampshire 
into a more conventional mold can be resisted, so that the 
students who follow us can have experiences as fruitful and 
rewarding as ours.^1 

One turns from the article wltK a bittersweet taste— how new and different and 

innovative can a cbllege be and persist in a context that demands a certain measure 

of interchangeabillty? * ' . " * 
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\ Federal City College attenipts to provide a diversified program for low-income 
groups. Antioch College in Columbia, Maryland seeks to involve students in wide 
participation in community action. The, academic program Is heavily individualized. 
The University of Wisconsin at Green Bay focuses on ecological relationships. 
Livingston College of New Jersey State University is an experimental urban-oriented 
college with an emphasis upon education for multiracial student8.^2 xhomas 
Jefferson College in Michigan expouses students to experiences that "demand self- 
motivation, individual expression, personal and social responsibility, and 
independence." New York State University College at Old Westbury seeks to work 
with minority, part-time and older ^students. It offers external degree programs, 
"second chance" programs for older persons, external credit programs, and a variety 
of professional training programs. Friends World College emphasizes gaining first 
hand experience in other cultures. Prescott dollege is committed to interdiscip- 
linary study and organizes its curriculum around five teaching certers—art and 
literature, contemporary civilization, man and his environment, the person, and 
systems and sciences. The State University of New York at Purchase emphasizes the 
arts, and the freshman program is largely an interdisciplinary study based on broad 
thefaes and topics. 

If there Is any general theme that runs through the colleges that Ann Heiss 
singles dirt: for profiles, it is the emphasis upon individually developed courses 
andS^cperlences. The colleges provide considerable freedom ^Ifor students in 
developing their courses. Theme orientations are evident in ecology at the 
University of Wisconsin at Green Bay, intercultural experiences in Friends World 
College and the arts in the State University of New York at Purchase. 

^^Ixi yi(n the American Council 'on Education began a systematic inquiry into the 
dev-elopment^ .gew colleges in American higher education. The result was the 
publication \vi 1972 ^ a monograph that provides consideraj^le information on 939 
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^colleges founded between 1947 and 1967.43 in the preface i;o the report it is 
noted that more than one-third 'of the =2,573 colleges and universities existing in 
1970 had come into existence after 1947. Two-thirds were founded as two-year 
community colleges,, and tWe others were four-year colleges and post-baccalaureate 
institutions. Over half, 55 percent, were under public auspices: It should be 

-noted that" 100 -of the institutions founded during the survey period no longer 
existed in 1971. 

On an average, over .Che 20-year period from 1947 to 1967, new institutions 
of higher education in the United States were founded at the rate of about 45 
per year. The greatest growth was during 1965, when 110 new institutions, which 
76 were public , two-year (Jolle^es, came into existence. Of the 349 private college 
founded during this survey period, 156 were four-year institutions and 50 were 
post-baccalaureate. During the same 20i-year period some, 55 private four-year 
institutions were dropped from the USOE directory, and presumably went out o'f 
existence. Thirty-two of these had been established since 1947. Some 83 percent 
of the new four-year private institutions had enrollments in the fall of 1967 of 
Ubb than 1,000 students, and only 17 percent enrolled between 1,000 and 4,999. 

One gains little insight into the degree of which these new institutions are 
reviewed as experimental ot innovative'. Perhaps one indication that only a small 
proportibn would be viewed as innovative is the one question in the questionnaire 
that dealt with the use of instructional technology. The presidents of these 
institutions are the respondents, and it -is noted that the high percentage ' 
indicating only "moderate" and "little or no" utilization "probably reflect the 
•teaching-as-usuaa preference^ of most faculty members at their institutions.^ 
Another indication of the limited degree to^ which these institutions might be 
characterized as innovative the presidents' response to the question regarding 
the most important considerations in deciding to create a new institution. Only 

■ ■ ' ' ■ / 
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40 percent of the presidents in the foitz>year institutions responded that the 
most important consideration was "demand for educational offering." Some two- 
thirds responded that the most important consideration was that adequate financing 
was assurjBd.^5 . ' 

The inventory developed by Ann Heiss also refers to a number of innovative 
two-year colleges. As the ACE studies suggest, most of the ne^; institutions 
established in the twenty-year period of time between 1947 and 1967 were two-year 
institutions. Among the 'innovative two-year institutions listed by Ann Heiss are 
Miami Dade Junior College in Florida, Simon^s Rock College in I-lassachusetts, the 
College for aiman Resources in New York, Navajo Community in Arizona, Delta 
College in Michigan, Nairobi College in Califortiia,^6 ^oop College in Illinois, 
the College of San M^teo in California^nd the Labor College of Empire State 
College in New York. ' ' ' 

.Simon's Rock, although classified as a t\70-year college in An Inventory of 
Academic Innovation and Reform« characterizes itself as "a four-year residential 
lil^epl arts college open to young men and women of all races and creeds who have 
successfully completed 'college preparatory studies* through the tenth grade of 
high school. "^7 j^e college grants the Associate in Arts degree, thus marking it 
as a four-year upper-secondary and freshman-sophomore collegiate infftitution. It 
seeks in the 120 semester hour program to provide a liberal education that provides 
"the student with a time for becoming acquainted with the whole range of human 
inquiry, a time for finding out about himself, the world in which he lives, and 
his heritage. "^8 only one course is required of all students (beginning in 
September 1973), and that is English Level 100. A Bachelor ^f Arts degree option 
is also urider examination. The college is organized by divisions, but it Usts 
courses also by departments. 
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j^mpire State College is discussed in a recent article in The Journal of ' 

General Education ^^^ The authors refer to the 1972 ETi5>ire State Master Plan which 

calls for the new institution to be one which: 

transcends constraints of space, place and time*.., It \rill seek 
to, transcend conventional academic structure which imposes required 
courses, set periods of time, and residential constraints of place 
' , upon the individual student. The College will utilize the variety 

of State resources available to higher education for students of 
all ages, according to their desires, interests and capacities. 
The University will rely on process, rather than structure of 
education to shape and give it substance as well as purpose.^^ 

They point out that Empire State College "has its own president, faculty, and 

advisory council, but no fixed campus/' The College works through "Regional 

Learning Centers," each headed by a Dean and responsible for developing programs 

in one of the eight regions so far established. These regional centers are 

charged with providing learning centers within commuting distance of those to be 

served. The learning centers are staffed ^by one, or more full-time mentors or 

counselors and such part^^time faculty as are needed. Students develop their 

programs with a mentor, programs based on any or all of the following: independent 

study, tutorials, cooperative studies, self-study, direct experience, formal 

courses. The program decided uppn is set out in a contract; 6 full-time contract 

assumes an investment of 36-40 hours per week, and a part-time contract calls for 

18-20 hours a week. Again, although Ann Heiss lists Empire State as a two-year 

college, the College affers baccalaureate as well as associate degrees. 

Reviewing the status of experimental colleges in an article in The Chronicle 

of Higher Education, Larry A. Van Dyne notes that while differing among themselves 

these colleges still have much in common in method, philosophy and even in their 

jargon. They have their own mimeographed newsletter, their "national resource 

center" and their owi> national conferences. And while all claim to be "historic 

departures from the norm," Van Dyne contends that "nimy in fact are not," that 

they have "precedents in other places or other times, and much of what they do is 

borrowed from A. S. Neill, John Dewey, and even Socrates. "51 
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I^hat is significant about the colleges, whether they are in large part newly 
developed dfepartures or borrowers from the past is that "they approach educational 
reform in a comprehensive wajr, going far beyond tinkering with grading systems and 
other piecemeal reforms. "52 He summarizes the major /'innovations" under three 
■areas: instruction, living arrangements, governance. By and large they seek 
alternatives to distribution requirements, majors, grades, lectures and provide 
ways for students to develop their own approaches to learning. Carried to its 
logical extreme this means in some instances students "negotiate a wholly 
individualized contract spelling out the scope and content of alii or large parts, 
of their undergraduate experience." Not all students, however, are able to cope 
with the lack of structure and new freedom; they drop out or return^to conventional 
programs. When structured, the instruction relies mainly on small seminars, 
independent study, and field work off campus. Iri living arrangements the experi- 
mental colleges seek for some kind^of intimacy or "community" that brings students 
and faculty into "more frequent" and "less formal contact." In governance, efforts 
are directed toward widening participation in decision-making, "often giving each 
student and each faculty member ope vote on important matters." The effort to 
extend parti</ipation often leads to "long hours in town meetings, discussing and 
deciding issues both big... and small," and the tendency for such meetings to 
"distintegr|te into endless debates of the unsignificant has prompted some experir 
ments to djta? back from their early insi stance that all issues be decided by 
everybody. |jf53 • 

Not ejtrery experiment is successful— if continued existence is a measure of 
|Bensalem, an adjunct of Fordham tniversity was "phased out." Black 
tollege, a much earlier experiment, closed its doors. Van Dyne suggests 
why the experiments are difficult to, maintain. Faculty members, cut off from so 
maty of the conventions of higher education— testing, grades, required courses, 



success. 
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credit hours, office houis, calendars, classrooms and clocks and all the rest-- 
experience considerable strain, and they face career risks as well; They can get 
out of step vith the academic reward system, because they become turned off to 
publish-or-perish, fail to keep up with developments in their erstwhile specialty 
and lose status in their departments* The colleges face money problems too, in 
that many begin on "risk capital," are more costly than the "regular "units, and in 
times of financial stringency are more and more called upon to prove their worth* 
They are also concerned as experimental units about how to maintain freshness and 
remain experimental* , 

The latter issue was the focus of an investigation undertaken by a doctoral 

student^ at the University of Denver. By examining documents covering' the develop- 

I 

ment of the institutions and conducting wide-ranging on-site interviej^/s at six 
experimential colleges— New College at Sarasota, Govemors^State College in Illinois, 
Hampshire College, Evergreen State College, Prescott College and the University of 
Wisconsin - Green Bayr-Kunkel sought to determine how effective these insth*tions 
were in maintaining their initial orientation to experimentatipn in policies and 
practices.54 He found a tendency to move to more formal and stable Organizational 
structures, toward clearer definition of roles and functions. While Inon-depart- 
mental structure and non-graded systems were maintained both asp^ects seemed to be 
under constant threat. Kunkel found the interdisciplinary programming,^ a major 
feature in each institution, by and large surviving, but experiencing "considerable 
difficulty, , ^ 

First, there are demanding faculty workldads involved in working! 
out newly formed interdisciplinary offerings. Second, there are. 
the traditional tendencies of many faculty personnel in wanting 
^ to devote much of their time to their own disciplines..,. Third, 
thepe is the basic problem of getting diverse egos, both pro- 
fessional and personal, to blend their efforts into a single 
educational learning bloc— no easy task in itself. Then there is 
the added problem of monitoring this group thropgh the use of ^ ^ 

poorly organized, administratively chaotic centers or divisions. 55 
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He also found the independent study features, while maintaine^d/ were "threatened 
constantly by both faculty and student factors,*" And his general observation is 
"The most influential general factor in opposing the development of innovative' 
educational environments is the traditionalism of the attitudes and beliefs of the 
constituents of the innovative institutions,***" In short, the internal parties- 
faculty, students, administration—generally prove to be their own wotst enemies* 
Van Dyne's review* noted the pressures being put on experimental colleges to ' 
iSrovlde evidence of their uniqueness, to show why they should be maintained • 
Robert Broxra suggests that the key questions In any evaluation of experimental 
colleges are: "Should experimental colleges be evaluated? IJhat form should 
evaluation tak^? How does selectivity affect evaluative efforts? What are some * 
of the technical problemsEacing ©valuators of experimental colleges ?"56 
answer to the first question, he suggests, is a clear affirmative. Evaluation is 
needed "to facilitate decision-making about a program by providing data-based 
conclusions about the worth of various dimensions of the program and to stimulate 
hypotheses and sugge^stions about productive changes in it ,"57 evaluation must 

be of a' comprehensjLve nature and Broxm suggests that a four- or five-year period 
involving si planned series of mini-evaluations is a useful model. The selectivity 
problem—students in such programs are largely self-selected—poses some serious 
problems' ^or evaluation. Experimental colleges need experimental and innovative 
evaluation procedures. A simplistic input-output model will be ineffective. 
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We have atten5)ted to present an overviet* of the net? colleges. The overview 
is just that} it is not a complete treatment, but the intent has been to be 
illustrative rather than exhaustive. Articles, revie^7s and studies relating to . 
the new colleges appear xTith some regularity. Vnich of the literature 'talces th§ 
form of impressionistic reports on one or a small group of programs; definitive 
studies are yet to be undertaken. One gains the in5>ression of much activity and 
of the hope for some "breakthrough" in collegiate education. The reviewer is 
sobered, however, by the observations of Bloch and Nylen on th^ first years of.. 
Hampshire College.5? Paul Dressel is even less sanguine about the potential for 
significant change: 

innovation in education has too frequently been a ledp from one 
rigidity to another and ultimately equally rigid pattern, for any 
attempt to achieve complete flexibility leads to chaos and to the 
imposition of some type of structure. Unless that structure is 
provided by a statement of objectives so that flexibility in the 
program is always examined and adjusted in relation to its 
effectiveness in achieving those goals the inevitable result is a 
retreat toward traditional patterns and practices. This, as I 
read it, is-the history of innovation in American higher education,59 

In his well-documented review of the development of upper-division colleges, 
Robert Altman reaches a no^ dissimilar conclusion, but he does Jo from a different 
per^tpective. Reflecting on the experience of the College of the Pacific which 
had launched one of the earlier attempts'at a junior-senior college, Altman 
comments: ' 

The College of the Pacific had eventually discovered what many 
other experimental programs involving the structure of education 
bad discovered;- that a single institution, regardless of the 
degree to which it is internally satisfied with an organizational 
structure different from that of those institutions with which it 
interacts, canpot continue to operate under those conditions if 
the other institutions (or accrediting bodies or athletic ' 
conferences) do not make certain necessary adjustments, 60 

One is tempted to incorporate this statement into a form of "Altman' s Law," so 

universal does its application seem to be.' Even the College Program of the 
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University of Chicago with its demonstrated success In areas important to. the 
faculty o't the Colle|e succumbed. 

A group of institutions to which no reference has been made in the preceding 
review of new colleges i^ that small collection of what Altman calls the 'Upper 
Division College." We commend Altman* s volume to the reader. One will find that 
as with other "innovations" the upper division college is rooted in the past, in 
proposals of such leaders as Way land at Brown and Tappan at ^flchigan. The 
University of Georgia even launched a short-lived upper divi;3lon program prior to 
the Civil War. The more recent efforts of the College of the Pacific, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the Uew School Senior College in Nei7 York, Concordia Senior 
College, Flint and Dearborn Colleges, Florida Atlantic, the University of West 
Florida, Pratt Senior College and the Capitol Campus of Pennsylvania State are 
fully examined, and the problems and failures as well as the successes are well 
documented. To these should be added Governors State University and Sangamon 

S.tate University in Illinois. 

i , V - 

There are a numbe^ of directories describing in more or less detail the new 

colleges as well as other innovatJ<;^e and experimental programs. John Cojme and 

Tom Hebert have compiled vfaat thdy subtitle ,"A Guide to Alternatives to Traditional 

College Education in the United States, Europe atid the Third World. "61 While it 

begins with a chatty orientation to college-|^hg ^th advice on buying everything 

from typewriters to used VW's, it also contain^ descriptions of well-known and 

not-so-well-known experimental colleges. A number of the entries are based on 

impressions gained during visits of the authors to campuses. In all, 100 colleges 

in the United States are described, and the listing contains institutl;ons that do 

not appean^ many other references. Another section contains information about 

foreign study opportunitiys. 
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A tea© of four have produced a Guide to Alternative Colleges and Univer* * 
sities«62 This volume lists over 250 "innovative programs," and provides a brief 
write-up of each. Again, a number of the institutions V7fere visited by one or 
more of the authors, although miich of the info3nnation was secured by phone • 
Most of the colleges listed are not new colleges, but they are institut^ions in 
which in the perspective of the authors some innovative program is underway. The 
entries range from the University of Alabama to Western Washington State College 
with its College of Ethnic Studies and cover campus-based BJ^« programs, two«^ear 
A.A, programs, external degree programs, special programs and a small sample 
(%ar) of the free universities* 
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Transformation of Existing Institutions 



Under this heading we include reorganized colleges, "colleges-within-colleges/' 
and cluster colleges. The latter two types of programs are included, because the 
presence of programs extensive enough to constitute a "college-wi-thin-a-college" or 
anothe* cluster college. are likely to have significant impact on the parent college, 
an impact sufficient to transform aspects of the parent college. In grouping these 
three program structures together, however, we recognize that Ve~" are faced with the 
classification problem that plagues so much of the writing about innovation in 
instructional programs aiyi/or changes in curriculum. There are few standards or 
accepted conventions for listing and describing institutional programs. Strictly 
speaking, Monteith College, mentioned earlier in this report as a "new" college ^ 
should be viewed as a col lege-within-a-col lege as should the.^l«n^\at Hofstra 
and Raymond, Elbert Covell and Callison Colleges of the University, S^'the^fi^iific, 
all three of the latter institutions discussed in the 1965 report bi^Lewls Mayhew 
on "new" Colleges. Two institutions listed in Heiss' study as n£w iWitutions, 
Kal/amazob College and Alice Lloyd College are not n^ colleges, but they are 
instittMons that have in significant ways trans formed^bsr extended their programs. 
Until we have developed some more widely accepted nomenclat.ure--and that seems a 
remote possibility, given the present state of the art of curriculJ^ study— we are 
often going to find the same program described under quite different categories by 
different xnriters. 

Accepting the present confusion in nomenclature, we shall with minimal apology 
proceed with our description of programs, sometimes discussing a particular program 
under more than one category, and in so doing we merely reflect the literature from 
which we draw the illustrations. 
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As examples of the transformation of institutions, Hefferlin draws from 
history the refe,rences to the change in Brown University , in 1850, Antioch in 1921 
and St, John's in 1937, as well as Parsons in 1955. In each of these instances,^ an 
existing program was set aside and a new mode-l. was instituted, Francis Way land was 
able to bring about significant changes in 3rown. In l919^ntioch College had 
almost reached the stage of closing, graduating^^wer than a dpzen students a year, 
and Ae trustees tried to give it away to the YMCA, but the YMCA rejected the offer* 
Arthur Morgan, one of the trustees, then became president and introduced his idea 
of cooperative education, St, John's College was at the point' of banUruptcy in 
1937 but Stringfellow Barr and Scott Buchanan quite literally* created a new 
institution based upon 120 classics as the new curriculum, Millard -Roberts took 
small, denominational Parsons College and catapulted 'it to the front page with his 
new funding and instructional theories. For a period of time Parsons was one of the 
most talked-about colleges in the country, but some of Roberts' ways of manipulating 
the funds and the Institution ultimately led to the destruction of the college; 
Parsons closed in 1974, 

More recently, by adapting certain new elements. Beloit, Kalamazoo, Goshen and 
Colorado College show how changing one element may influence the whole institution. 
Beloit College adopted a new calendar, a combinatiin of on- and off-campus work and 
in so doing virtually crfeate*^a~^ institution./ Kalamazoo took the calendar - 
revision a step further and built in a significant component of study abroad. Goshen 
College in Indiana, a small Mennonite college, introduced in the late 1960s a Study 
Service Term that has had profound implications for the entire- structure of the 
institution. Colorado College was "transformed" when it moved into its modular 
programming. 'Courses had to be reconstituted, teaching methods had to be, changed, 
and the pattern 6f life for students and faculty was altered significant>^^ 

4« 
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Are Belolt, Kalanmoo, Goshen and Colorado'' College "transformed" colleges? 

I 

While the changes were primarily in' calendar, at this stage in the N4evelopment both 
Beloit and Kalamazoo feould seem^ to be fully as "transformed" as Antipch was with 

stu^j^rogram. To our way of thinking they 



the introduction of the cooperative 
deserve the label "transformed," I 



similar manner, Goshen College, although it 



would probably not refer t/itself (as a "transformed" college has taken on signifi- 
cant new characteristics with the introduction of the Study Servic?;^Term. The 
Study Service Term calls for each student, during the sophomd^Lr, to be involved 
in a trimester away from the campus and in a developing coufitry. Units have gone to 
Central America, the Caribbean and South America. In r^t graduating classes, 
over 95 percent of the students have particip^teS^^lVsuch programs. The" college is, 
attempting in a conscious way to , incorporate thfe experiences of the trimeter abroad 
into the life of the campus. With so many stud erW having participated in a 
particular kind of off-campus experience, the campus itself over, a period of time 
becomes transformed. More recently Goshen has also reexamined its total curriculum 
with special attention to the general education or liberal studies aspect. 
^ The dean of Colorado~College, in a brief pport during the third year of the 
-new program, refers to the structural change as having "enormous impact on the - 
•academic life of-the College." Courses are offered one at a' time, in.nine blocks, ' 
■ each three-and-a-half weeks in length. Each block is separated by four-and-a-half 
days beginning on- Wednesday noon and ending the following Monday. The essential - 
feature of the program is p. .block course of three-arvd-a-half weeks. Faculty and 

• / r ^ ■ ^ ■ 

students normally ar^invcilved in only one course afe a time-. Scheduling of class 
meetings is variable; on^'some days the clas;^^ may me«| for two to three hours, or the 
class maj^ not meet at all, or small groups -may meet In tutorials or conferences^ 
^Each^rse has its own 'room available for classes and study. An evaluation during 
\the second year reveale'd that 90 percent of the students and 73 percent of the 
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faculty preferred the new structure. Class attendance has risen, suspensions for 
academic failure have dropped and the number of interdisciplinary courses has 
';*'fncreased. 

The format for t^eaching, grading, class interaction at Colorado College has 
changed in significant ways in many of the units. The dean concludes that the new 
structure has encouraged "more varied and effective pedagogy." There are gains and 
losses, ^t appears that the' single course system "makes it somewhat more difficult 
to impart cx)mprehensive factual knowledge," but the dean is of the opinion that 
there have been gains in developing the desire to learn, developing .critical tools 
of thinking. He finds that "students are more eager to learn and their intellectual 
sophistication is greater." A longer term evaluation remains to be undertaken, but 
there seems little question that Colorado College, even, with its select student body 
and long-time academic reputation, is a "transformed" college. ^ 



While Ann Helss refers ta'^lice Lloyd College in Pippa Passes, Kentucky as a 
new college, perhaps it is more of a transformed college. Established for service 
to the young people of Appalachia, it has effectively develop'ed its outreach to A 
incorporate an extensive comnmnity-service .program in which one-sixtl^of the students 
spend their summers plus two weekends a month during the school year living and 
working in remote regions of Appalachia. It 'is this outreach^ program that brings 
to bear upon an institution which already had a unique purpose a new ingredient 
that would probably qualify Alice Lloyd College to be 'called a "transformed" college. 
There ar'f colleges other than Kalamazoo, Beloit, Goshen, Colorado College and 
.^llce Lloyd that have been "transformed." From^a previous period of.^ime, and 
still continuing are such institutions as St. John's College and Antioch College.65 



These two colleges are "established" in their tranj^oi^ 



tions. 
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What all of these transformed colleges have in common is that *an existing 
institution^ more or less traditional, has through the introduction of a significant 
change in calendar, or iristxnictional technique,. or program experienced more than a 
simple addition in programming. The cqJLlege as a whole has been influenced by the 
introduction of the new element, and the environment of the collegers been 
sufficiently changed to n^ce it a nex7 kind of enterprise. 

That not all transformations "take" and not all those that do take are viewed 
asi unqualified successe's is suggested by Harvey Shapiro in his review of a series 
of essays on Antiobh-Putney / Bens^lem College of Fordhamj Fairhaven College of 
Western Washington State, Old Westbury and Franconia. Less than enthusiast^ 
about the outcome^ of the- experimental institutions and programs discussed, Shapiro 
concludes: 

If some of the essays reflect the. fuzzinbss, romanticism, and . ^ ^ 
half-digested, psychology that motivated educational reform in 
the sixties, the book's last ' chapter, inevitably called 'meditation^ 
echoes another common theme: like ..the reformers they depict, many 
of the authors have gone on to other interests.... Having set outTfor 
Utopia and J)een washed ashore, many of the experimenters have given 
up, masking their retreat in a dust cloud of rhetoric about getting 
in touch with their bodies and getting their heads together., D.W. 
Brogan once not6d that Americans are notoriously short-term 
crusaders, and no^i/here does that seem more accurate than on the 
, nation's university campuses, where the ^population is transient and 

the attention span even more so«66 » 

The Coll eRe'^Within-a'^College . --Because the introduction of a new element can 

-» • , ^ 

lead to' the transformation of the college as a whole, we include in this section a 

brief review of units that have come to be labeled as a "college within a college." 

Few of the listings available manage to include all such institutions, and the list 

that follows, although it appears to be more extensive than others that'we have yet 

r 

discovered,] undoubtedly fails to include all of the programs underway. . When we 
refer to a "college within a college" we are referj^lng to a discrete program with 
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an identifiable faculty and an identifiable student bpdy. While faculty and 
students may also participate in other work In the parent college, they can be 
' clearly identified with the college within a college, and faculty usually devote 
most of their teaching effort to that special unit. In most cases also the college 
within a college has budgetary and administrative support. , • * 

Some of the programs lis|:ed 'below are just underway, while others have 
•hnatured" to the extent to which they have become Accepted administrative units 
within an institution.' Some ard^ experiniental in the sense that they may.be phased 
out or are in the process of being phased out as some of the lessons learned are 
either incorporated into the parent college or discarded as non-pfoductive— or if 
the efforts haVe not been characterized as "non-productive," at least they have 4 
failed to capture the interest and' enthusiasm of the^ faculty as a whole. Por^ 
example, the Escperimental College at the University of Wisconsin in the early 1920s, 
although by its ovm measures a success and pne that excited the enthusiasm and 
support of both faculty and students, went out of existence', bemuse of lack of 
suppoft aijiong the faculty of 'the parent college of arts. Similarly, the four-year 
unified College of the University of Chicago/ although it'.enjoyed a lofig history, 
vent out of existence in 1957-58 as a separate unit because 'of active opposition on 
the part of faculty within tj^ Divisions. While eiements pf the College remain as 
part of ^,he undergraduate experience of students at the University of Chicago, the 

« 

administrative degree-granting unit no longer exists.* ^ \ ' 

' ♦ " ^ *■ 

The list that follovrs Includes colleges within colleges that are either in . 
existence at the present time or have only recently gone out of existence. . . 
Bensalem, included in the list, is* afi ejcample of the latter. ' ^ 

I - 
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2-Ionteith College 

University of South Florida Basic College ' 

Hew College at Hofstra 

New College, University of Hawaii 

New College, Nasson College 

New College, University of Alabama 

New College, San Jose State University 

Berkeley (The so-called Tussman College) 
The Residential Colleges of. Michigan State University ayman Briggs. 

'James Madison, Justin Morrill) ^ * 

The Residential College at the University of Michigan 
Johnstop College of Redlands 
Tuft's Experimental or "College Within" 

Hutchins School of Liberal Studies of California State College, Sonoma 
The Experimental College of Dartmouth 

The Experimental Coj/lege of California State, San Francisco 

Beningh^m"^ Colleges, Western Washington State' University at 

Centennial Collet of the University 'of Kansas, "Lar^ence 

Christ College of Valpariso University 

The Paracollege of Saint Olaf College 

College III - University of liassa'cfausetts, Boston 

Project Ten - University of Massachusetts, Amherst 

■The ^J?^Ln '^^^-^Tf/'"-^^"' University of California, Santa Barbara 
•The Small College, California State College, Dcminguez Hills 
« Bensalem College of Fordham . , ^ 

The last turned college; Bensalem, lasted for six years. The first class of 30 " 

students was carefully seUcted on the basis of intellectual and personal standard's. 

The college was designed to be self-directive, liberal, self-evaluative. It'was to 

operate orr^ the basis of group consensus. One of "the problems was that- consensus 

w4s never easily, arrived at,' the self-selective nature of the coUege tended to 

isolate it frop, the rest of the university and finally it was terminate, 

'On the other hand, one of the more recently established ur^its, fhe Paracollege 

•at Saint Olaf. W undergraduate church-related College in Northfield, Minnesota, 

recently concluded its experimental period by being incorporated into the college 

as a separate unit, ^n 1968 the faculty'of saint Olaf" College, in response to many 

of the same kinds of concerns that were surfacing on;many campuses, authorized the 

establishment of vhat came to^be called the Paracollege. The F^racollege was to " ' 

provide opportunities. for those who, found the more conventional patterns of cours6 
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requirements and ^course structure restrictive, or as some were wont to say, a 
irrelevant* The new unit was established to be a part of the ctopus community fn 
which any idea could be considered and could be put to the test» Implicit in the < 
agreement to establish the Paracollege was the intention to incorporate into the 
main or regular college such procedures and practices as might prove desirable after 
trial in the Paracollege. In this way, the Paracollege was to be the initiating 
and innovating unit* 

In the course of a special review during 1973-74 (the program had been under 

^ i ' ' . » 

the continuing review of an office of evaluation established at the time that 
Paracollege was launched^ the All-College Coanittee concluded tf>at the college, 
should be givqn the status of a continuing unit, on par with any other department 
or unit in the parent college* The '^experiment" was judged a success and worthy 
of incorporation into the ongoing structure of Saint Ola^^. Thus, instead of 
remaining the experlmentinfe unit feeding new ideas into the regular college, 
Paracollege gained e life of its own as an "alternate route for students admitted to 
Saint /Olaf* *What remains to bee, seen ^s x?hat happens as the Paracollege, created 
as an experimental college, continues as' an accepted part ojE the patent institution* 
Will it continue to be as inventive, as .e^erimental, as innovative? Or, will the 
innovations become sufficiently accepted to give the Paracollege so much stability 
that it 'simply becomes another dei)artment or unit within the college* And, with ' 
the formal Acceptance of the Paracollege into the -parent college, where will the 
inventiye and creative urge that helped create the institution find a place in the 
parent institutipn?^^ How 'does an institution maintain this growing edge? 

Project Tern at the University of Massachusetts, Amhetst is atiother type of 
"cqllege-witfiin-a^college*" It is a residential, living-learning ^perimental unit 

that almost closed. down after the first two ye^rs of operation. In 1972 it was 

% . : ~ ^■ 
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given a director and a net-/ lease on life in the form of an additional five-year 
trial. During the fixBt two years, "doing your om thing"' apparently meant ' , . 
•^turning on," and experimentation meant trying ner^ drugs, and Karen Winkler, in 
feviewing the program, observed that, "As in other innovative programs trying to 
give students freedom to pursue tfi^ir own educational goals, many of Project Ten's 
members drifted into confusion,"67 ^»jith Charley Adams as director, however, the 
project apparently has developed sufficient structure to gain faculty support for 
the extended trial period. Project Ten allows st;udents to design their own programs 
,for the first two years at the University, Half qf their courses are usually from 
the regular university offerings and the other hal^ may be selected from over 40 
seminars given in the dormitory. The major stress ^s on the humanities, and the 
laboratory sciences have been virtually excluded, ^he project seeks, applications 
from high:j^y motivated students, 

Cluster Co lieges , --Ann Heiss offers a definition>^f the cluster college concept 
that makes a useful distinction nqt always observed in. other references to cluster 
colleges. She writes, "Brpadly^defined, the cluster college concept is realized 
when a number of semi-autonomous colleges— either on this campus of a larger 
institution^ or in close pro^cimity to each other— share, xo a significant extent, 
faculties, and services, "68 xhis definition enables one\to distinguish between < 
the cluster colleges and the colleges-withi'n-colleges, tfJe former consisting of 
several more or less autonombus units, co-equal, but part if of an interrelated 
complex, and the latter designating a special unit, also Mre or, ^ss, autonomous,, 
but part oS a larger institution, Jerry Gaffes otherwise very useful volume tends 
to pombine the two concepts, although the term "subie^lege"! is usually applied to 
the college-within-a-college and the term "federated college^" appears tp be 
reserved for wiiat Ann Heiss describes as the cluster college Iconcdpt,^^ ' 
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In terms of Ann Heiss* definition, the following institutions would seeto to. 
qualify a^ cluster colleges: 




\ 



Claremont Colleges 
Pomona College 

Claremont Graduate School and University Ceuter 
Scr'ipps College 
Claremont Ifen's College 
Harvey Mudd College . 
Pitzer College 

Atlanta University Center of Higher Education 
Atlanta University 
Morehouse College 
Spelman College 
. Morris Brown College 
Clark College 

Interdenominational Theological Center 

University of the Pacific ^ >^ ^ 

Raymond College' • " 

Elbert Covell College . , ^ 

Callison College 

< 

University of California, Santa Cruz 
, Cowell College 

Stevenson College ■ • . 

Crown College 

Merrill College • ^ 

College Number Five 

Oakland University 
Charter College 
New College 
Allport College 

Grand Valley State^ Colleges ^ * 

College of Arts and Sciences j 
William James College 
Thomas Jefferson College 
* ^ College IV ' . ' 

F*?C S^idman Graduate College of Business 

Such units as Justin Morrill, Lyman Briggs and James Madison at Michigan State 

Universt<gr are "more on the order of several colleges within a college as vould be 

Revelle, Muir an4 Third College of the University of Califot»ia at San Diego and 

ajtchins, tha School of Expressive Arts und Scho<>;. of Environmental Studies at 

California State College, Sonoma, But the lines ar/^. never altogether clear, and 



As Jerry Gaff reminds us, the cluster college concept is as old as Oxford and 
Cambridge. In the United States, however, the cluster college concept probably can 
be traced to the. beginnings of the Claremont Colleges in 1925. The Claremont ' 
Colleges Have developed as a federation of institutions, each unit maintains its 
independence but all share In certain educational resources. The Atlanta University 
•Center of Higher Education began in 1929, and there was no further development of 
the cluster college concept until the University of the Pacific established Raymond 
College. Xhe cluster college is thus a latecomer to the higher educational scene 
in the United States, and it still represents a very small segment of this scene. 
It is possible, however, that some expansion of colleges iTithin a college in a 
particular location could develop irfto a cluster College. Gaff finds the existing . 
cluster colleges "tend to be quite traditional, perhaps even reactionary" and 
"committed to' the traditional, values. "^^ We think this Judgment is perhaps too, 
sweeping, par^cularly when one reviews such -programs as |±ie free-wheeling contract 
system at College IV of the Grand Valley State Colleges Bnd the interdisciplinary 
and independent work in Raymond College, of the University of the Pacific. 

The cluster college .concept would seem to provide an ^eff active way of restoring 
collegiality to the complex universities and a way of renewal and perhaps^ survival ; 
for many small colleges. In^the latter instances, however, because geographical 
proximity is a prerequisite, and few institutions are able to or prepared to change^ 
locations,, few additional clusters of this type are likely to be developed. Large 
and complex universities may develop more subunits, but we, do not see the cluster 
concept as the wave of the future. ^ 

/ 
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Change by Accretion and/or Attrition 
The response of the acadeny to pressures for change has taken the form of 

9 

creating new institutions or of modifying -ojd ones eitheif through transforming an 
existing institution 4>y the introduction of a new element or by establishing a new 
unit. And while it is not difficult to identify more than 25 new^institutionsgthat 
appear to have been Instituted as innovative or experimental institutions, or to . 
identify as many, or more, of the "college within a college" type, or even to 
identify a limited number of "transformed^' colleges, the m^jor developments in 
instructional programs have been more of the piecemeal type. While the outworn 
jest is frequently repeated that it is easier to move a cemetary than to change the . 
curriculum, it will be seen that relatively few institutions have been untouched by 
some kind of change! be it limited or extensive, in the instructional Vr^.gram during 
the last decade. What is deceptive is that the basic stance of an institution, the 
established program, may not appear to have changed in significant ways, but . - 
departmental or prograta changes have been going on from year to year'. 

As Htefferlin observes, under normal circtimstances, the- major pirocess of " 
academic change is that of accretibn and attrition, "the slow additlon\nd sub- ' ' 

traction of functions to existing structures." For, as Hefferlik points out, 
accretion and attrition ard the most common means of change "primarily because they 
are the most 8ioq>le." 

Unlike radical reform, they are small-scale, undramatic; and 
often unpublicized. By accretioVi an institution merely en- ' 
compasses a new program along with the old— a new occupational- 
course, a research project, a new undergraduate tradition. And 
through attrition, other programs and functions are abandoned, 
either because they become outdated— like compulsory chapel— 
or because they come to be performed by other institutions.7l 
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It probably will be impo88ibJ.e eve^o get an adequate inventory of these' kinds of 
changes, simply becaus.e th^y are going on most of the time, are seldom reported 
outside the institution or outside of a sp^ill circle ^ persons acquainted with the 
institution, but let us examine some illusti;ations. 

General Educate on , -»In the first volume oi 'the Report of The President's . 
Commission on Higher Education issued late in 1947 tke statement was made, "The 
crucial task of higher education today... is to provide a*^ unified general education 
for An^i^tC^outh. Colleges must ftod the right relationship between specialized 
; training on €^e one^liand, aiming at a thousand different careers,' and the trans- 
mission of a common cultural heritage toward a common citizenship on the *other."72 
The report was addressed to the general theme of "Education Jfor Free Men" and the - 
authors had made the broad criticism that cup^^t college programs, were not 
"contributing adequately to the quality of students' adult lives either as workers 
or as citizens." It contended that since the turn of the century the curriculum of 
the lil^eral arts colleges had been both expanding and disintegrating "to an 
astogJ^RTng degree" and as a consequence there was little sense of unity or 
direction within the curriculum. It observed that the trend was toward special- 
ization and away from any sense of order or direction and contended that "the. 
failure to provide any core of unity in the essential diversity of higher education 
is a. cause for grave concern." 

Some 60 years before, reacting ta the elective system whicK'^had been developed 
under the leadership of Charles W. Eliot at Harvard,. A. Laiwrence Lowell, to become 
the president of Harya|:d- at Eliot's retirement, was criticizing the lack of unity 
in the college curriculum. He observed that "for A score of years the college has 
been surrendering the selection of the studies to be^pijrsued by undergraduates more 
and more IhtQ the hands of the students themselves..." and suggested the'result was 
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not unlike that of "a sick man in an apothecary *s shop.. •moved to choose the 
medicine he required from the appearance of the bottles on the shelf ."^3 ^ent 
on then to argue for some kind of compromise between specialization and what he 
referred to as "general education." . Later, as president, in his. annual report for 
1908-1909, he noted that "the most significant movement during the year was that 
looking toward a modification of the elective system, and this resulted from an 
effort of much wider scope to improve the condition of scholarship among under- 
graduates." The move was toward providing the opportunity for the undergraduate to 
concentrate in one subjett and while distributing the rest of his program widely 
"to require every student to make a choice of electives that will secure a 
systematic education, based on the principles of knowing a little of everything and 
something well."^^ Distribution was structured according to four general groups of 
^ subjects and every student was required to take something in each group. The four 
groups were the arts of exprtssion— language, literature, fine arts and music; the 
natural and inductive sciences; the inductive social sciences*— history, politics] 
and economics; the abstract or deductive studies— mathematics and philosophy, 
' including law and diverse kinds of social theories* 

The Cooperative Study in General Education, which continued between January 
1939 and September 1944' with support frpm the General* Education Board and sponsor- 
ship by the American Council on Education, involved som^e.^ colleges in an effort 



to bring about changes in ^neral education programs, to develop a "loader and 
more realistic perspect^iire of the problems of general e'ducation" and to provide 
opportunity for exchange of information on experimentation. ^5 ^he final report of 
the study w^s issued the same year as that of the President's Commission on Higher 
"Education and stated tha^t the development of adequate programs of general education, 
rfepreserfted the crucial need in American higher education. 
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Two years before the President's Commission issued its report and the 
■ Cooperative Study published its findings. Harvard had issued General Education in 
« .a Free Society, a volume that became one^of the more, if not most; often quoted 

sources for statements on general education during the las^ half of the 1940s. 
} That report had^ated that education has two functions, bn'^the one hand it was to 
"help young persons fulfill the uni<juef' particular functions in life which it is i.n 
them to fulfill," and on the other hand to "fit them so far as it can for those 
common spheres which, as -citizens and heirs of a joint culture, 'they will share * 
with others. "76 After some -fifty pages of analysis of the place of education in 
American society, the volume reiterated the position: "Our conclusion, then, is 
that the aim of education should be to prepare an individual to becocu^ an e^ert 
both in sJe particular vocation or art and in 'the general art of the free man and 
•ythe. clti2en."^^7^X*^ ' ^ 

It would not be too much of a generalization to say thit the Hoitcem with 
general education U^J-ts various manifestations^-and the term^ame to ii/clud^ 
inctedible variety of approaches-dominated curricular concerns in American higher . 
educational institutions from the late 1930s through the 1950s. "Russel Thomas in ' 
surveying curricular development from 1800 through 1960, begati„his^ rwiew with the ' 
statement "For more than a .quarter of a century general education has been a major 
concern of higher education in America. In its name curriculums have been 
reorganized, administrative structures of colleges have been altered, and countless 
\ workshops, conferences and^ elf- study projects have been undertakii to the end 'that . 
higher education might be improved. A forbidding volume of literature. has been 

published on the subject/'78 "-^ 

• # 

^n June 1972, as it issued lanother in its volumes of reports and recommend- 
ations, the Carnegie Commission on HigheAr'^Educatlon suggested that one of the • 
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significant problem areas facing contenq>orary American .higher education was "the • 

collapse of general educatiln into a potential or even actual disaster area."- . . 

^Elaborating upon the point made earlier in the volume, the Consnission report stated: 

We regret the nm; tendency to relinquish concern for general 
^ education. It amounts to faculty abandonment of a^ sense of 
\pngagement in undergraduate educational' policy .^Ime students - 
protested the 'breadth' requirements, and some faculties that 
removed them have put nothing in their place.' -This does not 
demonstrate attention to student dissatisfactions, but, instead, 
a lack of interest in the general education of undergraduate 
students or lack of conviction about what should be done. 'Thus', 
at some colleges like Antioch, when the students were giv6n an 

open freshman year, many .asked for more guidance— they felt 
bewildered and neglected. 79 * • 

The report goes on to state that it: is not advocating the return to some- standard 

"breadth" requirement or a reinstatement of "survey" courses, but there is concern- 

lest the intentions of general education be lost. It is even suggested that the 

*tetJp«eeneral education" and "liberal education" as well be dropped, and it is 

prblosed that the concept of "broad learning experience" he used instead. ' Education 

should be for breadth, to provide a person vim: 

^ a chance to coii5>rehend some major aspect of world cultures , ' 

and human thought; the chance to get a widifg perspective than ' ' ■ 
^ the discipline or the individual elective .provides; the chance 

1 to learn outside familiar paths, to absorb neti points of view, 

to apprqach big problems and absorb data about them and to 
analyze mipm; a chaWe to expand the competence to think about 
new areasX^nd to undej^stand broad new situations; a chance, even, 
to discover^SDae new inHa»st that may lead to^a new field of 
« toajor concentration. 80 J i. ■ . 

And the way in whixili^to provide such 'opportixities i's to develop several options' 
from among which students may choOse and the report specifies as one of the 
recommendations, "consider^tiod^. should be given to establishing xsampus by campus a 
series^ of coherent options for broad learning experience among which stqdents may 
choose."81 The concern for general education is reiterated in subsequent volumes 
of the Commission. The report on purposes and perfprraance lists as first among the 
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vays in'which thf campus can aid in the development of the students, assisting the 
student in "acquiring a general uttderstanding " of society and the place of the * 
individual «ithi^ it~this is the role^of "general" education and it includes 
cpntact with history and |th a nature of other cultures." Later on in the ,aine 
report the Con«dssion calls for malcing available S> students "more broad learning 
experiences" and subsequently argues that higher education has. "a fundamental - 
.obligation -to preserve, transmit, and illuminate the wisdom of the past, to find, 
pre-^erve and analyze the recor^of the past.. ."82 fi^i ^^p^t of the - 

Commission calls for a "renovation of general education" and the provision of, 
optional programs /directed toward "broad learning experieqces."83 

^And yet Josiph Axelrod and his colleagues, in discussing the failure of old , 
models of curriculum, suggest that much of the confusion in the discussions pf 
college curriculum "has risen out of the use of the terms breadth 'and depth ." In 
•making this criticism, th6y observe that the trends in curriculum since 1960 are 
^ toward stressing more the structural than the substantive aspects of knowledge. 
TRat is to say, the emphasis, is. less upon "covering" the content of^articular 
disciplinejind more op the prd^cess by which one comprehends within the discipline.* 
Ih-ey see al^one of the signs of a trend a "return to the interdisciplinary course 
and the r/commendation on many campuses that means be discovered for" supporting such 
courses." They argue for a unity and suggest that "liberation from the conceptual' 
trap of the breadth-depth framework can take place only as progfess is made toward 
the discovery of a workable principle of. unity for baccalaureate programs."8^ But ' 
in reaching this unity, they s4y the distinction between general sad specialized 
studies, betx^een liberal arts and professional education, between" occupational and 
transfer curricula, are "f^lse distinctions for today tod certaidly^ f or tomorrow, 
however useful they might have been in some other world of the pastV They find 
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that new curriculum models involve breafcing the waU down between the curriculum 
a^d the world outside, however slowly that is hapnenlng: 

• 

In the new curriculum model s^.Tcocanunity involvement ia not a 
- ^ ' part ot the extfracurriculum; it has been worked into the very 
fabric of cojxrse assignments. In urban institutions, the city 
itself is used in a systematic way as an educational laboratory 
We have elsev7here argued in some detail that courses built. on 
such a principle ought to lead more directly to comaonly accepted 
long-range educational goals than courses that are primarily 
book-centered and concept-oriented.... In an ideal "undergraduate 
r curriculum, the great issues that concern us all, but which 
academic men rarely let creep into their courses, will become 
the. major focus. Such a curriculum ^oxxld emphasize the human 
problems fhat exist in the community where the young people live, 
and students would not he discouraged from going of f-can^us to 
look into such problems or even to engage in actitjns affecting 
them; 85 . 

^ut th4 hope for an ideal Program is far from-being achieved. Referring to an" . 
exten^kve survey of baccalfereatc requirements carried out by the U.S. Office of 
Education, we find the writers noting that the survey ahawa that the dominant 
pattern is to have one-fourth of the requirements for the baccalaureate in majoif- 
field courses, about fifty percent in general education, and the remaining one- 
fourth in elective courses. Courses leading to a Bachelor of Science degree rather 
than the BacfielOr of Arts degree tend to have somewhat larger requirements in the 

major subject and a reduction in the elective courses. 

iff 

Paul Dressel and Frances DeLisle examined the course offerings of 322 
institutions. TheyT found that the prevailing pattern for general education was to 
designate between 31 and 40 percent of Jthe total requirements for graduation as 
general education courses." Nearly 90 percent 'of the colleges , were found ^rithin the 
range from 2i to 50 percent of the recmired courses. This was slightly higher than 
in 1957, -when 82 percent of -the college7felU within this range.. P/i.thin the- general 
education requirements they found some slight variations over previous distrib- 
utions, but the median- percentage requirement for both periods was 37 percent. 
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This 37 percent could be broken do;m into 17 percent of the courses in the human- 
ities, including English composition and speech, 10 percent in the nJjtural .sciences 
and mat^^^atics and 10 percent in the social sciences, ■ 

Within the humanities almost 40 percent of the institutions were found to 
have specific requirements in English composition, literature, 'foreign languages, 
philosophy, and religion. The authors conclude that "there appears to be a " • 
reduction in the regui^ent of specific courses balanced by an increase in general 
distribution.requ^rments so that the total requirement has remained unchangedl' 
With r/gard.to the natural sciences, the observation is that: 

most college?s ^and universities specify' an undergraduate 
requirement in the datural sciences. The colleges noC 
doi^ so are these which do not prescribe courses or 
credits in any area.... The prevailing pattern is to require 
from five to ten percent! of the total credits to be selected 
from .the natural sciences. UsuaHy about- one-half of the 
work is ,to be taken in a laboratory science, but some colleges 
'l^^^^f^^^'^^^^or^^ory courses and apparently accept these ^as . 
fulfilling the requirement .86 - • 

In the social sciences over 90 percent of the colleges specify an- undergraduate 
requirement^Within the requirement theie seems to. be a continuation of the ■ 
traditional ^^hasis on the historical study 'of Western civilization. The wjciters 
found that "there has been essentially no' change 'in the total requirements 'over ^ 
the 10-year period- among^the institutions in the sampl-e."87 

Dwight r: Ladd reviewed changes in educational policy that took place during - 
the 1960s atf eleven institutions-University of California at Berkeley, the 
University of New Hampshire, the University of Toronto, Swarthmore ColJge, ^ 
l|esleyan University, Michigan State University, Dulce University, firown University, 
Stanford University, Columbia. College, and the University of California at Los 
Angeles. H6 includes in the report of the study information about developments 
in some other institutions as ;^ell.. With regard to general education, he'observes 
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that programd in gei>eral education have traditionally enqjhasized one oif .another 

_ approach, either a structured p:;ogram 'hnade up of specially designed core courses 

not defined to a single discipline" dr "a distribution or' breadth .requirement^^ " 

built largely on regular departmental course offerings •"88 Among the institutions 

he surv^ed, he found that only Columbia and Michigan State had continued with 

specially designed general education courses. Michigan State maintains a. sequence 

of courses in the University College, the successor to the Basic College, The 

Other institutions in the sample that dd e^jSnad maintained sdme* form of • 

distribution requirements. New Hampshire and Stanford combined a* required course, 

"Introduction to Contemporary Civilization" 'amj specified the other requirement a 

under a distribution plan. As Ladd describes ^t: 

under the typical distribution requirement, the- studeiit took 
*a certain number of courses in' the traditional divisions of 
the curriculum«-the humanities, the social sciences, and the 
* natural sciences— plus a course in English composition and d 

.foreign language. The makeup of the divisions, the number of - 
courses required, and otherj, details vary, but the foregoing 
are characteristic of virtually aii the *requirements*85 

lii discussing, the implications of the development, Ladd notes that Daniel Bell 
seems to te alone in proposing an increase in the genferjal education requirements.- 
In the reports' from the institutions that Ladd surveyed,, in all of the' other cases 
except one, the report generally proposed a reduction in the number and range of 
courses re^ixfed,90 . . , . 

It is'int^eresting to observe that during 1973-74 (Jblumbia*. had undertaken a 
revision 'of the general education program, characterized as the "first reform of 
its general-education curriculum since 1919." The new structure apparently has * 
fewer specific requirements and a wider range of options. The structure as it* is", 
emerging consists of ,,a weekly seminar open to everyone in the university, the 
Intent of which, is "to evaluate past humanities courses and to discuss new ' 
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' Interdiscipliimry ones that. would* mix* ••undergraduate and graduate students," 
t together with a series of smaller seminars within the professional schools and 
thlrtfeeu new interdisciplinary courses involving such topics as "The Use and 
Abuse of Science and Technology."?^ ^ , ' 

^ Within the distribution requirement structure the changes were so varied 
^ .that Ladd found it difficult to summarize them^ He noted that Wesley^' had 
eliminated all requirements and left it up to the student to 4esign his own 
general education program^ He also noted that "several cases where the distrib- 
• - ution requirements previously had to be met from lists ♦of prescribed courses in the 
natural sciences, the social sciences and the humanities, it was (now) generally 
proposed that any course in those areas be permitted to satisfy the requiremeiit, 
and.. •advanced courses in a field would be permitted to feerve the, purpose^"92 
Udd reports that he penses in the studies of thV eleven institutions a possible 
loss of confidence in general education. He states that the reports "indicated 
considferable lack bf confidence that the general education programs were very 
well related to the needs find backgrounds o'f many contemporary students, and 
they generally proposed arrangements that would give the student more opportunity 
to seek out courses that would more newly -meet hj.s perceived requirements, "?3 

In their Purvey of 26 institutions, including three that were reviewed" by 
Ladd (Brown, Stanford, and Columbia), Levine and Weingart are jprepared to conclude 
that general education has failed. They argue that with "an increasing technolog- 
■ ical need, for greater specialization, general education is increasingly Important 
to provide a basis for common humanity among people," but they found that "ao 
program examined, wltrh the possible exception of St, John's, 'succeeded in providing 
this type of general education,"94 They expressed lack of sympathy with the \ . 
general distribution approach, because they found the bpidges that presumably 
were to be built between the divisions of knowledge Were not being constructed. 
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There i§re few general edacatlonists l,eft. Scholarship forces 
scholars so far apart that they can no longer understand each 
other^ The^e .people are cjearly unable to help their students 
perceive the breadth of their endeavors^ Until this situation 
is reversed through changes in graduate education and reward 
systems, general education will remain as it is. Colleges can . 
begin to approach this problem by use of incent;ives in general 
education efforts. Encouraging departments to move together 
instead of furtfier apart is imperative. Universities have 
reached the poin^ where professors in 'the same department do 
'not have to a830ciate with one anothe£, as noted by the prolif- 
eration of journals of different topics in the same field. 95 

They examined the coire courses, or as they characterize them "the common, broad, 
int^erdisciplinary survey required of all students" at Columbia, Eckerd, Reed and 
Santa Cruz (Stevenson and Cowell Colleges). Their observation was that the team- " 
taught lecture generally suffered from a lack of cohesion, and that the larger the 
group of, participating faculty, the greater the difficulty in Integrating the 
lectures. They found that Justin Morrill College abandoned a common lecture in its 
"Inquiry and ExpressjLon. Program, " a team-taught program, after one year. 

At least in the colleges they reviewed, they found ttiat student Reaction, to 
- t,he distribution type of program was in the main one. of indifference. "Few students 
at any school felt that the disttibution .forced them to take courses they ordinarily 
would not have taken. "96 Among the distribution requirements in the 26 colleges « 
studied, th^ found that the requirements in foreign 'languages had undergone the 
least changed ' ' , . 

Among different approaches to general education, Levine and Weingart found the 
freshman s^nar to be "the most .popular, fastest-growing structure, in freshman 
education." And they also found that .faculty and student; opinion of the fyeshman 
seminars was generally positive.97 Nevertheless, four significant problems were 
mentioned' in all or most of the programs: "The courses above the freshman level; 
the instructor is nor con"SLting the sefoinar but only a lecture course;' the courses 
lack content; and freshmen are often too shy to participate fully." They also found 
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the persistent problem of "the faculty's lack of'interest, specially in rigidly 
departmentalized colleges. and graduate-oriented universities. "98 

Amoxxg the special general education prograias reviewed by Levine and Weingart 
were the Yale Directed Studies, the Berkeley Experimental College Prpgram, and , ^ 
Stt John's Four-Yeir Program, The commorf element of these programs was ^that they 
were intended for a self-selected group ot students worfcing^-^hrough a core format 
which absorbed all or part of the participant's time^ They found the Yale program 
"unashamedly elitist" one that aimed to kccept only those students w*^o have shown . 
the highest academic promise. Slightly/less than 20 percent of the freshman cla^s, 
approximately 220 students, japply^ each ^Vear, and between 70 and 95 are admitted. 
Students with College Board scores beldw 750 are rarely accepted. Ihe courses in 

the program are specif iqally designed for the program and are open only^to.the 

. ' / /• ^ ^ 

Directed Studies students.- \vi a critique of the courses, Yale found that the 

students Jn their work receive great et faculty attention, a sense of community 
results from the structure, and the' Purvey courses are viewed as being better than 
those in the regular curriculum. Yet, the weakness mentioned was the lack of an 
integrated approach. I 

Thp Experimental College Program at Berkelfey began in September 1965 and 
after the end of academic year 1969' was discontinued. For each of the two cycles 
of the program, applications were received from 325 of the 4800 entering freshmen, 
and 150 students were randomly selected. "Students were required to take one" course 
per semester outside^ of the program, with two-thirds to three-quarters of the 
academic load taken within the Experimental College. The curriculip was divided 
into four periods: Greece, Seventeenth Century England, The American Constitutional 
Founding and The Contemporary Scene. Themeyjriented, the program explored such, 
ideas as freedom and authority, individual and society, war and peace, conscious 
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^nd the law, acceptance and, rebellion. ' -The program 'included lectures, seminars,, and 
conferences.* Attrition in the program seemed ta be fairly high; about 40 percent of 
the students deft the program, but some observed that this was the same as the 

percentage of students in the regular p^rogram who. left the University. Those who 

* » .'A • 

completed the program expressed some difficulty in making the t^fansition from the 
College to the upper division of the University. ^9 
. Although the Berkeley Expei^lment- died after a,¥ew short years, it may be 
experiencing a reincarnation of sorts in Strawberry Creek College.' Charles 

t 4 

Muscatine, with colleagues Sellers, Scott and Babert and St^rt Dreyfu^ have 
inaugurated a two-year program, the New Collegiate Seminar Program, as Strawberry 
Creek College, named for^a. stream ttot makes its way through the Berkeley campus. 
As Fred Hechinger reports the development, "Unobtrusively housed in a primitive, 
two-story wooden barracks of World War 11 vintage, the program is billed as an 
attempt to 'open a new path to undergraduates aiming for high-quality liberal 
education with" a contemporary .flavor "^O^^f Initially^, 72 fteshmen and sophomores 
are participating in six seminars averaging 12 students each as, the basic activity* 
The seminars continue for one or more quarters and are led by a full professor Vho 
is Assisted by a graduate student from a different field "in order to stress the 
relevance. of more than one discipline to the particular topic. "101 The results olf , 
each seminar are to be presented for review by all members of the college. Students 
also enroll in some courses In regular departm€fnts# Throughout the two years of the 
program students and te^^clifers are to evaluate each other. / ^ . 

'In reviewing the Sr. John's program, one of the longer-lived reforms in - - 
general education, Levine and Weingart found that the College 'is tiiaintaining its 
basic structure of seminars and tutorials and wholly prescribed curriculum. *^Pre- 
ceptorials were added in 1962 and provide a nine-week period in which juniors and 
seniors, with a tu^or, can study one book or theme at a time and in depth* The 

-.ft- 



weekly lecture also continues as a part of the" original Iprogram, The program has 
' been in operation since 1937 .^02 * . . ' 

AnTHeiss m^kes the general observation that "aa impressive number of- 
institutions have recently reorganized or are currently reorganizing their underr 
graduate curriculum. In most cases the change deals specifically with the general 
education program /and/^.. generally, the reorgafiization was preceeded by an 
intensive Institutional self-study. "103 Among the profiles presented, in addition 
tp the colleges noted In the previous two studies, there are references to the 
University of Michigan; the University of California at Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
-Davis and Riverside; Shlmer College, a College which in 1974 was fighting for its 
life; Ottawa,,College; Vassar; the University of Hawaii; Whlttler; Hobart.and 
William ^Sibith-^Colleges; Saint Olaf College; Goshen College and Beloit College, both. 
t»hich have been mentioned as "transformed" colleges; Oklahoma College of Liberal 
Art6 in Chickasha, the program of which by 1974 had already reverted to a' more - 
traditional structure; Manhattanville; Hiram College; Barat College, 

It^is difficult to generalize from these profiles,, 'because the range of , 
activities included under "changes in general, education" varies so much. For 
example, the reference to changes in general education at the University o^f 
Michigan is to' the Residential College; ^'in" which diverse offerings replace the 
libetal arts co^^ oi the traditional curriculum and students share responsibility 
for tl^e character and quality of their academic ''program.'" The Michigan program 
intfludes "seminars, independent study' on individual projects, "work-study integrated 
with course work in the student's major, and a 'furlough semester ' .during which a 
student ..iky work on anything hfe chooses. "1°^ And at Santa Barbara, the, profile, 
refers to the creation of the new unit,. the College of Creative Studies, which 
involves A tdtjii curriculum structure, not simply , that which might be referred to 
as "general, education.'.- On the other>nd,^at Berkeley, the change in general 
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education refers to the modification of the art survey courses which have been 
reorganized into small units taught by senior professors. Perhaps the new develop- 
ment is that senior professors are willing to take ,the teaching assignments. 

The revisions at Vassar involve providing three approaches to a baccalaureate: 
an independent study program, a concentration in a discipline, and a multidisciplin- 

. ary concentration.^ The sijecffic changes in general education\elate primarily to 
the second approach, the concentration in a discipline, the more traditional 
collegiate degree program, whdre several variations' are possible in. the general i 
requirements. Whittier has gone to a contract basis for all of its courses, but 
the changes in general education ap-pear to. he limited to the first year of explora- 
tory course work'. Beloit has introduced a Great Books course that focuses on great 

» 

issues and ideas of man, and at the upper division the College has provided a 
^ seminar on "Cont6n5>orary Issues.," Hbbart and Smith Colleges combine several 
introductory courses, one or two bi-disclplinary courses, and a flp^Cn tutorial. 
Manhattanville dropped distribiftion requirements and has moved td a -student-designed 
program of study. Hiram College in 1969 introduced an interdisciplinary studies 
program, combined with a ten-day Freshen Institute prior to the' opening of the 
school year. Barat's efforts are in freshman studies program, although it is also 
developing a senior-^ear integrative sequence. - 

* 

. . What is, one to infer from these reports? Perhaps general education is not 
quite as moribund as Levine and Weingart suggest, but ii^ there is any perceptible 
trend it seems to be one of njoving away from prescribed courses to general distribf 
ution requirements and' from distribution requirements to individually designed or 
contracted sequences. While there continue to b,e developed new integrated and new 
freshman- and lower 'division sequences, the prevailing mood seems to be that of 
allowing the student "to do his otto thing" arid to bu£l.d>i's.own.program--albeit with 
somp guidance within broad areas resetnbling distribution requirements. 

■ • ■ •••• I*,;:;-,,-. 
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The total programs Earlier 'develbped by the University of Chicago and 
recommended fois Harvard a'bd Coluinbia seem to be less the norm and mcJre the 
exception. The University of Chicago, providing one^ of the most extensive efforts 
at developing a total sequipnce in general education (/our ^yea^ including the 
equivalent of the last two years of high school and the .first two years of college), 
continued for approximately! a quarter of a century but underwent reorganisation in 
• 1$57«58 when the major systm and a regular four-year baccalaureate program was 
introduced. While maintaining' a "lower college'' consisting of two years of 'mora or 
less required common-core subjects, the university went on to develop an "upper" 
coll^ege that Included one yedr specialization in any one of "the four divisions and 
a year of electives. The fiript two* years ^of the old college were dropped. The 
program underwent further revision in the mid-1960s and while many of the earlier 
interdisciplinary courses remafLne4, ^ presently the structure at Chicago has 



become more of a restricted di 
Harvard Committee was Aever fu 



itribution sequence, the program recommended by the 
Jy introduced, and by the inid-1960s an introduction 

of an optional fjeature left veii little of tlie recommendations of the Harvard 

) ' ■ . 

Committee intact. ^ / • • ' * 

What is thfe status of.geiieral education in the mid-1970s? The Chronicle of 
Higlier Education in November/ 1973 carried the headline "Student Demands for 
•Practical' Education Are Fc/rcing lfejor„ Changes in Curricula. "105 ^he report 
called attention to the apparently growing preference of students for "practical 
education that can be put t| use immediately" and the demand for "short career- 
occupational education, a credential, and a job." Not only is student demand 
causing institutions, according to the report, to offer more career oriented courses, 
but it is encouraging the development of various types of less than baccalaureate 
sequences. Students may^r^turn later for the A.B., but "a growing number are not 
inclined to complete four Vears of traditional college," And the force of such a 
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development.!^ to downgrade interest in general-education type courses or 
•sequences." The report detailed the growth of new specialties and new sequences. 
A subsequent article in the Chronicle pointed up the Impact of ,the "new 

practicality" on the humanities, 'a basic element of any general education 

106 . • ' ' 

sequence. According to the reporter, students are "reportedly abandoning 

theoretical, abstract, and purely academic fields for those tl^t relate 'directly 

to jobs." Enrollments are do^m in- English and History and t'he foreign languages. 

Iscme faculties are turning to "applied humanities," to the application o^ the 

Wills of people in the humanities to interdisciplinary problems wherein the 

humanist teams up with faculty in the more applied fields to deal with immediate 

iksues from a humanistic viewpoint. Whether the combinations will gain support 

' ai^ng the general run of academicians remains to be ^een. . , 

But the signs are far from being clear. TThile the evidence seems to be 

mounting that studeAt orientation to. the practical and the applied are forcing a 

retreat from some of the more traditional modes of general education, Wfelcolm 

Scully finds in some places a resurgence of interest in those same modes. AiSng 

the examples he uses is Stanford University, where:, 

a number of students have become frustrated by the lack of • 
requirements and long for the discipline of the program of 
general education. The- university has reinstated an elective- 
program called 'structured liberal education* '107 

And he goes on to quote Charles Frankel of Columbia University, Robert Nisbet of 

the University ^of Arizond and others to document the proposition that there is 

emerging a conservative academic counter-revolution. 

Nathan Glaser refers to the "crisis of general education. "108 He se^ the 

crisis in relation to one broad area of study, the social sciences, and the 

difficulty of incorporating the social sciences into general education. The 

problem Glaser poses i^ not related .to student disinterest but to the disinclination 
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(o.r inability) of certain disciplines to address themselves to the "traditional 
concerns of 'general education. Over the years, even in the surveyor interdiscip- 
linary approach to general edupation the social sciences have found ~~the greatest ' 
difficulty in accommodating to the general education emphasis on general under- 
standing and cultural heritage, ' " . ^ 

An evaluation of student reactions to the Integrated Liberal Studies program 
of the College of Letters and Science of Ihe University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
suggests that reasons students give for dropping out of this tV7o-year sequence of 
prescribed courses reflects much of the same mood described in trro of the Chronicle 
articles above. 109 Samuel Kellams found a'significant decrease^n the i)ersistence 
rate in the program which was established in 1948. During the fitst 15 yeard of' 
its existence, an average of 55 percent of the freshmen enrolling i^ Integrated 
Liberal^udies completed four semesters of the program, while in "196^7 only about 
20 percent cOtfCfmied through the four semesters. HO In questioning" those who 
dropped, he found that 53 percent complained about "intensity of focus," some 35 
percent found the courses not appealing^o their inteisests, 23 percent found the 
course material (content and teaching) unexciting. Others called i^ question the 
lack of flexibility, the lack of contact with other students in the university. 
(Since students could give more than one reason, the percentages add "to more than 
100). 

In his review of general education, Stanley Ikenberry finds the broader move- 
ments in higj^r education in general having a decided, impact on the form and future 
of general education, "In very large part, the difficulties of general education 
have come from its sometimes valiant attempts to swim upstream against- the major 

currents of society and against the dominant forces in American co^eges and 

111 * ^ 

universities t'»lll The expansion in enrollments, the move to "universal" postsec- 

ondary education, the diverslfv mom, <?tuf}pnto, f hA^^rnr-Tth of prAf^»<'Mon'»H -nn '^nd 

o ' .• •' - ' 67 • , 
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specialization, and the diversity in views about the functions of higher education, 
these and other d^elopments work against the traditional conceptions of general 
education^ And if general education is to survive,^says Ikenberry, there must be 
a complete reformulation that "mu^ recognize the substantial changes that have 
taken place in American higher education during recent decades." He calls for a . 
sweeping reexamination of the assumptions on which general education programs have 

• -■ 

been built* . ^ ^ - 

As Japes G* Rice of Stephens College (Missouri) observes the great variety of 
activities currently label^ "general education,^' he asks "Is general education 
going in all directions at once?"^^^ Indeed, with so much variation in application, 
one may well ask whether the ^t;erm is useful any longer • Rice argues that in spite 
of the apparent chaos there is some rhyme ^nd iaaaning to it ail. ,The many experi- 
ments in geperal*^ education can be grouped under five broad categories— mixing real- 
life experiences with academic and campus experiences; developing interdisciplinary, 
and probl^jpl^ntered courses and program's; providing "primary experience'!; 
emphasizing. Independent work; and providing ways for expanding and heightening the 
student •s aw^eness of other pj&rsons, of the world and himself* The common theme 

in most of these approaches, saya Rice, is that they "relate themselves to 

■ ( 

personality-based Ifeaming theory and ♦•♦they "tee searches for a pedagogy consonant, 

with it*"113 He goes on to argue that general education is v^vj much alive and thata' 

the common core of undergtaduate experience which we 
call general education is now on many campuses being 
sought not in a common content, subject matter, body 
of knowledge, but in coinnon experiences, (jommoit 
problems, common exposures to reality and the larger 
si)ciety«ll^ 

To his own earlier stated question, "General Education: Has Its Time Come Again?", 
Rice answers with a. strong affirmative* / % ^ 



Other Developments-' 

'> • . - . " • 
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We have lexaiained in gi^ater lengfch the developments in general education, , 

because concern for general education sdemed to dominate so much of the thinking / 
during the 1940s and through much of the 1950s. WhiLe there w^e certainly othey 
aspects of tl^ curridulum that were under study and that were changed during that 
|period, Jiow to' develop more 'effective general programs was a recurring theme— and 
^t s.eemii to remain^^ in various forms, as a concern in the 19708.* jLtJae now turn. 
|p some of t;he gther developments. While we cannot deal-^with them int^ sgtae / 
th as we have att^empted to treat general education, and while we shall'^ot / 
pt to^rovide an exhaustive listing', w« shall give attention to gom^ of the 
te frequently noted developments. s / , 

Concentration or M^ors.^-Alonj? with the examination of general education, or 
tl^e^onanon aspects of (Ju^^ulum, there has bJen a continfling concern about the' 
natifte and extent of the specialized area, thi concentration or ma^Or. ^i'le lowell 
• was yt.'of sympathy with the ^free elective sykem fostered by his predecessor, 
^Charl|s W... Eliot, he did not "during his own" administration attempt to go Tiack to a 
wliolllpres^ibed curriculum. As.i^. have already noted, he announced that Harvard 
was co|biriing the genetal |d}ication ^and concentrated studies in a fairly wellf 
deg.ne<| undergraduate sequence. At the same time <David Starr Jordo^i in California 
was enc|uraging the development of the major^nor system at Stanford. During the 
•20th ceittury most undergraduate colleges have adopted a combination of breadth and 
depth, variations on the general education and ma,jor or concentration system. 

. In t|xeir review of developmeics between 1955 and 1967 in the random" sample of 
322 institutions, ^Paul Dressel and'Trances DeLisle found that the Ifcay in which 
undergradu^tl colleges organized the "d^pth. experience" varied considerably. * 
<?A:pproximately'i85 percent of the institutions reviewed called for some tyne of ' ^ 
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concentration for "pursuing, a "discipline or program of special interest to insurl 
understajiding in depth in at least one area of man's knox7ledge."115 The most 
frequ«it pattern was th^t of the departmental majors Approximately one-fourtb of 
the institutions in the sample specified a departmental major without any reference 
to a minor or secondary emphasis, and over half indicated the departiriental" major ' 

with a minor or secondary emphasis. Barely over two percent specified tn inter! 

I ^ ' / / 

departmental, divisional, aifea »or theme typk of /concentration. Betweea-.1957' apd 

196j the emphasis upon the departmental major without minor or secondary emphasis 

fncreased from 18.9 percent of the institutions to 24.8 of the institutions./ 'The 

specification: of a departmental major with a minor or secondary emphasis decreased. 

during this period of time from 62.4 percent of the institutions to. 56.2 percent.' 

During the same period of timp the number of institutions indicating no ^peclfic 

requirements for a major or concentration increased frtim 15.5 percent t/ 16.8, 
percent. 116 

Within the arts and humanities the number of credit hours, specified .for the 
major or concentration increased slightly, ^oth in 1957 and 1967 the modal require- || 
ment-was 24 to 32 credits or eight courses, but 45.3 percent' of the inst:itutions 
specified that type of concentration in 1957 and^only 39.1 percent specified it in 
1967. I'fcreovep, in 195^ nearly bfo-thirds of the institutions required 24 to 3% 
credits, or less, while in 1967 only 53.7 percent specified 24 to 32 hours or'less* 
That means .that a higher proportion were specifying more than 24 to 32 credits in 
*1967'than was the case^in 1957. 



In the natural sciences there was a similar change, but perhaps not as striking, 
JChe sciences in both periods specified more hours for a majo'r or concentration than 
was the case for the arts. "In both periods the modal pattern was 24' to 32 credits:* 
in 1957 some 38.5 percent of the institutions made this specification, but by 1967 
the percentiage had decreased to 33.9 percent. Likewise, in 1957 lust over one-half 
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of the institutions specified bet^^een 24 and 32 cteditB, or less, for a major in ^ 

the sciences; in 196/ this , proportion 'had gone do^m^o 46»9 percent. In other 

vords, more than half of Jthe. institutions required more than 24 to 32 credits for 

a major in the sciences in 1967» Dressel and DeLisle note that "though prevailing 

practices can be identified,' the course and credit requirements for a major 

concentratipn vary ^^dely and are difficult to interpret or. compare because of 

different concepts of what constitutes a mAjor*" .And thus while the broad outlines 

can be drawn, it is difficult to generalize beyond what we .have note<f above* 

In the 26 institutions examined by Levine and Weingart, ^t was found that the 

emphasis continues to be upon the departmental *majors or concentrations • They 

noted^ however, that departments in the social sciences, humanities, and arts have 

lessened the requirements somewhat, "s/ that only one-fourth' to one-third of a 

student's courses must be in his mijor, and have reduced the number of specific 

requirements t6 as few as one^jot two common courses /'^-^^ They found that the 

departments in the natural sciences have maintained a large number of required 

courses in the major sequence. . It is somewhat difficult to interpret t^ie findings 

of Levine and Weingart, since in the review by Dressel and DeLisle, it appears that 

the humanities and arts had actually increased their requirements for a major during 

1957-1967, while Levine and Weingart suggest a decrease in the requirements* The 

samples of institutions differ in the t\^o studies* ' ' 

Levine and Weingart make note of several variations of the departmental major* 

* 

At Bard College freshman may select a "trial major" to provide some degree of 
concentration early in the student's career* The "success" of th/ program seems, 
however, to be questionable* The writers also found a few schools that have ' 
provided double or j-oint majors; Santa Cruz and Haverford are singled out., but in 
both institutions considerably less than 10 percent of the students undertake joint 
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OX double majors. Another -variation was the interdepartmental major, but the . 

vriters found this. option employed in a limited nudber of cases. In nine of the^ 

26 institutions there were "student-created" majors in which, students were allowed 

to OTite a proposal for a concentration, describing the courses. and independent ^ 

study combinations planned;'. Approval of thjs' major "usually involves consultation 

with a number of people^-advisetis, department chairman, and prospective teacfiers" 

and in spite of the fact that most of the plans submitted by the students were 

accepted, relatively few- students made use of the option, ichree of the- 26 schools-- 

^ ; • : ^ . ; • . ^ 

St 4 John's, Sarab^ Lavnrence aud "n^w College— did not specify a concentration or^jar^ 

Among the institutions Ladd studied, he fpund that al^l of the. institutions 

required a major 'or concentration, and relatively little had been done in the Wy 

of reviewing this area of the curriculuni in the sejf-studies undei^taken by the 

colleges. Ladd suggests that "this appears to be forbidden territory for college 

or university committees, and vigilantly guarded turf of the dep^tments."!!^ He 



Sests that students and faculties generally* were able to influence very little 

the content of the typical departmental major. Only Michigan Stato* University and 

Broxm examined, in their self-studies the content and scope of majors. '*Phe Michigan 
* r 

State study suggested k reduction in the total number of majors and Brown proposed 

more opportunity for ^tudent-designed majors. Ladd's generalization is:^ ''In sum, 
then, .the major or concentration remains s: focal point in undergraduate education, 
^ince few of these reparts redlly discuss the matter, there was' apparently never 
any question but thatj it should s^ remain. A few reports did delve into the basic 
nature of 'the major, but none included any serious analysis of what an undergraduate 
program might be without a major. "11^ . ; • < - 

The review by Ann Heiss ^oes not attempt to summarize, the current status of* 
departmental majors or concentration but rather points up those cases in which some ' 
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Within.'the past several. years mtoy colleges and universities^ 
have introduced structural changes to try to make academic 
* in^titutibns more functidnal and Relevant to the social context 

in which they Operate. ^Theae changes include the formulation 
, of interdisciplinary centers, 'intra^epartmental units,- planning 
or coordinating committees or cpmmissions, and information and- . 
. ' referral offices ^ that make the tescnirces of the' institution' 

. ^ • • ^ available to indiiatry ajid government service agencies, or act 

as onfcudsman. for the campus 'community #120 

Reference is made'td the introduction, of human resources, community service and 

public affairs type of curricula*, kmpng the institutions' nj)ted are: The College oT 

Human Resources and Education .at the University of West VdLrginiaj The Wallace School 

of Community Service and Public Affairs at the University of Oregon; The College of 

Environmental Design at the University of California at Berkeley; The College of 

Human Development at the 'Pennsylvania State University; The College of HinDan Ecology 

at Cornell University; The Institute for ftiman Services at Boston College; The 

\ 

''Dlvi-sion of General and Interdisciplinary StujJies at the University jof Washington; 
The- division for Experimental and MultjLdisclprj(.nary Programs at the University of- 
Ifewaii, Reference Is also made ijp, the Collegiate System at the State University of 
New York at Buf faloi ^/hich^ is a series of smjall Ii.ving-Xetaniin9 units and apecial 
workshops desl,©aek. to undertake, program© that single departments had not been able 
to sustain^- * * " ^ • \ ; . ' ^ ^ 

In their discussion of "Alternati'fre ^ Ifeparfcments,". Levine and >7eingart "found 
a" number of examples of what they called "ejctradepartm^tal programs and broader 
faculty organizatioti*" Bard has used divisiOhs as the^jor ^^ttuctural units* • 
Eckerd and New College also started with an emphasis on divisions, ^nd Jleed uses 
divisions for' administering course pfferings^ In addition, *thfe University of 
Calitfbrnta' at Santa Crua, the University of Wisconsin at Green Bay and Prescott, 
College had developed interdisciplinary structures "to avoid departmental 
domLnatton." In Bard, Eckerd, New dollege aiid Reed the divlafons, however, . " » 
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apparently had little impact upon the development of interdepartmental concentra- 
eions. Santa Cruz was satisfied with the divisional arrangement, although it found 
^ the. interdisciplinary structure something of a barrier in seeking new faculty. The 
• .,Prescott structure seemed to remain viable, although some students- complained that 
programs and offerings were "either too <iiverse or',too broad." Green Bay appears 
to have been successful "in maintaining its structure, although Levine anfweingart' ' 
•ftUggest that ev^n Prescott, Santa Cruz and Green Bay have not been "completely 
• successful in establishing an interdisciplinary structure. "^21 

• While there have been shifts in credit hour requirements for majors-mostly 
minor_ in character-and while there have b§en some attempts to develop alternatives 
. to the- departmental structure-still on a limited scale in comparison to the 
. prevailing structure- --the mid-1970s have been characterized in perhaps greater 
- measure with shifts in. enrollments and estphR^es amonfe academic departments. Issues 
°^ Chronicle of Higher Edueafion for the last few years provide partial 

f 

documentation for, these shifts.. Undergraduate enrollmehts ,in hi-story courses have 
dropped by percent between: 1^0-71 and 1973-74. " ^aint comfort was derived 

^ by some observers in that decreases in New England and the South were <if a. smaller 
6rder than elsewhere, 122 ' ^et wljile enrollments in history generally were declining, 
medieval studies t»ere experiencing a boom of sorts^ In 1960 there were twencenters 
of medieval studies at universities in North America, but by early 1974 there were 
■more than 40, and many colleges— from Yale to Swarthmore tq Central Missouri State— 
were reporting steady increases in jboth graduate and undergraduate enrollments. 123 

Foreign language departments have experienced^. even more, rapid declines. One 
recent survey repprted a 10 percent declitie between ;L970 ind ^972.124 The basic 
'reason for the decline appears to be th^ mpve -on the part of mariy institutions to 
drop foreign languages' as-' a .graduation" requirement— down from. 92 percent of the 
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institutions in 1966 to 77^ pJircent in 197p, and continuing to decline solnewhat. On 
the other hand, »'exotic" languages such as Chinese, Hebrew, Japanese and Swahili - 
have had increased enrollments. UngSa^e departments are in some institutions 
seeking to recover enrolhnenfcs by devellping courses that emphasize the uses of 
foreign language £n pmploymelnt and trav;el.l25 • , ' . 

Psychology faces the Uposite sitilation. Enrol^lm^nts have 'been increasing 
dramatically, and it is estimated that/ from 5 to 'tO^etcent of college students in 
the United States are majokng in psyJhology.126 within the fields ' of. i^sychology, 
students apparently favor clinical over experimental ""concentrations. With the high 
enrollments in the field, some observers are questioning whether this is all to the 
good, it is noted that all too many persons with an undef graduate degree in 
psychology "wind up taking jobs thri h?ve nothing whatever to do with the subjecS"^' 
Sociology departments, also experiencing. Increased enrollments, are reexa'mlnlng the", 
functions of their degree programs, -particularly at the graduate level. One 
sociologist, Paul Lazarsfeld, advocates more programs in applied sociology, because 
sociologists have had trouble in bridging the gap bet^^een finding data and knowing 
what to do about them.128 some political scientists have also been calling for " ' 
more "relevance" in thielr course work: ' 



^ ' Peace Studies have prollferatey. The study of poUtlca^ 

^s^^^^^fshnients is nqiw "balanced by courses on less: tradSlonal * 
toplcsL • Students no longer learn all their political' science 
in claksrooms, but often earn credit by working in government 
offices. 

The .social sciences generally seem t:o be. experiencing growth? in enrollments and 
^are at the same time I reassessing programs and sequences. *" 

Enrollments in physics are reported to be declining. Chemistry faces botl^ 
boom and shortages, j Enrollment has been growing at the pnd^rgraLate level- 
probably aided by tl^'e dramatic increases in pre-medicine and other health-'sdience 
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programs-J^while enrollments in graduate programs have declined'. sharply *130 For the 
natural sciences generally, some observers for see .new programs .fnd increased., 
enrollments as the iiq>act of ,,the energy crisis ijB,felt}. "ener®r studies" will.. - - 
become one of the new glamour' fields. 

The ladt 'few paragraphs have touched pnly/lightly ami nonselectively on shifts 

in enrollments and ejnphases amonig k<^ademic .departments. The resulting picture is 

. . * ' , ' ' - ' • ^ ' ' ' <. # 

•far from clear if one seeks isome firm b^^sis for projecting developments in the 
' ' * ' . .■ . . ' ' . ' ' . .-^ ' ^ ' '\ 

next five to ten years, but. what <Jpes emergens an apparent responsiveness by mdst ' 

departments to new developments £n the academic markefe-^ Perhaps it is in the 

adjustments Xor lack, of adjustment) among Academic departments th&t some of the 

most. significant curricular changes wiiX take place in the next deca^er - 

Hew^ Tield s tor Concentration >«'>»<tn addition to varioos Interd^partmcntar and 

intefrfiscipliflaty concentratiori^, 4 numb^ oi new typ-eis of studfies.heve Emerged, 

Helss notes the following : ethnic' studies, black stu<iies, environmental stadias, 

nonWeatern studies^ wfltneb^s/seudies,^.^^^^^ .«fci6npe, po'lit^ scieicej, ' 

arms -ioritrol and WeJLga ^U6y/-me& stjadiesi t.h& uinagemeftt df change, .forensic.'. 

y \ .- - '* •, . v/''" • ;■"'■>■;''■."■ * , ',';■.••> 

■scietfce/,;drug a^d alcohot fiddlctioa^^^ in rtBd'itTiae,, .\s^e :^tes irhat app.ro»!'/^ i 

■imately twe<-t^lirds,o£-th6, dbllfgki ajQ<^;«9i^ersit|.ea itx. %he cptmtrjr ^ve.'i«tfodu.fed' . 
programs "in efchnic'stcidie's,, ' Blicik. .studies aire, found id wer 40.o' instifutlons., :'■ 
Urban and e^iifpjin%tai .8ttidi.e-s rapidly.' More than 100 , / 

■coll^ds ^d u9lVersiti'^s.'<^^^^^ courses : 

ct)nc€i#ned'vi.tb. I»iatiniiig' and/"r^^^ " ' ' ^ , ' • 

. Jphh Cyeag^r:, to. k .stjid^ undertaken by the American Council on Education and 
based on responses ^rom 669 institutions 'in the spring of ^1973, found 57.1 pepcent. 
of thfe institutions reporting interdepattment or interdisciplinary courses with 94 
petceri^of the" private universities reporting this type of program,' -He. also found 



that 44»7 percent reported ethnic sttidies, 14.6 percent reported women's st«(Jies, 

. 18.4' percent reported o'ff-campjus studies in special -American sub-cultures, 132 

, ' The literature on ethnic st^di6s' has become voluminous^ and we have no 

intention of attem^iing'^to ap8ess\the iinpact of such studies on the American college 

ftampus. We siv^ly note in. pas sing some ccJmments that have appeared' in tecent 

.'.publications. The Chronicle o£ Higher 'Education devoted an issue Jin iy, 1972 to 

■ "HigherMjcation and the Black American.'^ " john, Crowl'.s article .in that issue 

sOTtaariz^d developJoents to that date. Aim Heiss' Inventory noted that some 400 - 

institutiions iricluded black studies in the. cunsiculum.' Growl' reports that 200 

instituti6ns had sofae sort of black studies program and another 400 offered courses 

, in black history .or" cultQ^. 133 He listed among the difficulties encountered by 
' - ■ . " ?' '.. ' . 

the programs: many of the more politically oriented black students criticize the 1 

programs for being too academic; some black educators' C0tt8J(,der the programs poorly 

conceived and planne<i; many, programs have received only grudging acceptance |n 

white academic circles; some' administrators, say there is a lack of qualified faculty 

members J -.the programs iiaay constitute , the only black presence on white campuses; 

some programs, especially those established wltH outside funds, face cutbacks in ' 

Yet, with all of the problems,' black studies programs seem to have gained 
enough acceptance to be able to ariticipate continuance at most rotfjor institutions. 
Indeed, ^ new sub-field called "Jblack poUtics" appears to be dev^elopin^ within 
Political science'. 134 a study conducted in. 1972 and Involving interviews with 209 
sociologists from a representative 'group of 70 colleges and universities in the 
United. States explored patterns of response to the black studies movement. 135 Four 
basic patl^ms are d€scribed«embracement, antagonism, .accommodation, and withdrawal- 
or dropout.- Among the 209, some 26 percent were characterized as embracers, 22 



percent antagonists, 30 percent as accoiaaodstor^,,-and 20 percent as dropouts. * . 
As the author notes^, 'Ihe finding that yprng sociologists, blacks, and perhaps 
women were more f&:Vorably disposed toward black studies might have been expectedl^^ 
The emergence of white ethnic studies has been observed as the latest addition, 
to the list of special-interest ^oup studies that began -with black studies in the 
late 1960s .l^? The new programs are variously: labeled "Euro-American," "imnligr.ant-, • 
or •'^ite* ethnic" studies, and they deal with the experiences in America of 
European immigrants. In New York several Italian-American projects are in e\^dencej 
The University of Minnesota has established an Immigration Studies Collection. 
Sonoma State College in Califonria has courses in Euro-American studies. There is 
a growing uumber of course^ under the title of ""Jejd.sh Studies.'" Not all observers 
are predicting significant growth in these areas. Norman Lederer, director of the 
University of Wisconsin system^s Ethnic and Minority Studies Center sees a 

r 1$ 

"relatively* drab future for white ethnic studies. . U 

Women's studies seem to*be growing in number and variety. One reporter notes 
a ^growth from a "handful" of courses in the late 1960s to an estimated^ 2,000 such 
courses offered in 1973-74, studies that examine the "roles, contributions, and^ 
treatment of women. "^38 courses range from those based in a single discipline, 
such as the history or psychology of women, to broad, interdisciplinary courses 
examiiiing women's status. Some 75 programs, as distinct from the offering of one 
or more discrete courses, have been established in the last three years,. and four 
universities were yepC^rted during 1973-74 to be offering master's degrees in 
women'i studies. , . ^ 

Calendar ^ yyiatioD& ,g-^pfhile over the years there ha^l been some shifting 
between the quarter and semester calendars, the semester structure (two semesters 
of fifteen to seventeen weeks per academic year) provided the typical college 
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calendar during 4e first 'half of the 20th century. Then, in the early 19608, with 
the Introductioii, or perhaps it i/as reintroduction, of the intersession, a variety 

• / * 

•of new types of college calendars emerged. In her review of the current status, 
Ann Helss giyes , examples of the intersession Mth the four-one-four format (two 
termb of seijiester-length, during which students .enroll in four courses, and an 
intersessioh of approximately one month •jTtth enrollment in one course), the three- 
three strudture (students enroll i^i three courses during each of three quarter-* * 
length terms of ten to twelve weeks) , the modular course plan , (students enroll in 
one cours4risi three to four week blocks of time), the varied semester-length 
calendar, moykble calendars (students may begin at almost any time during the year), 
presesslo^s andjpostsessions.139 the Semester plan apparently continues to 

.predominate, ^ i's b,y far less of a margin than was the case before the new plans, 
were adopted. , - ' 

.■■■['■■'■■ ' ' • ■ ■ • ■ 

Amcmg the newer cilendars> one of the more popular is. the four-one-four with 
the int^ersfission^ Over 500 collegeis and universities hatve introducecl some. kind of 
January interfession^ although not all of the colleges have adopted the four-course, 
pattern^^for each of the longer sessions. Thfe ^niver^ity of Denver, for example, 
is maintaining a quarter calendar but has introduced a three-week period in 
Deceffil|er as an intetf session* Other institutions have maintained the semester 
^ruciure with'courses of varying credit-hour designations, while' still employing 
the intersession., IThile Bennington and Sarah Lawrence Collnges had incorporated * 
an interim and off*^ampus unit in their calendars in the X920s^ the great interest 
in the four-one-four developed in the early 1960s with the efforts of Florida 
Presbyterian' College; now Eckerd College. Indeed, the program is popular enough 
to^' have generated a professional association known as the Four-One-Four Conference 
and which publishes ^n Interim Digest and an annual catalog listing the interim 



courses of inenit>er "institutions. Florida ftresbyterian College has reported" frdm its 
• studies that the interim encourages a more relaxed approach to learning, that 
' students apparently perform better— at least they earn higher grades and fev^er of 
them fail courses. Jack Rossmann of Macalester College" reports on some of the 
research undertaken at that institution. 1^0 At Itocalester the grading is on a 
satisfactory-unsatisfactory basis only, and courses offered during the interim are 
different from those offered during the regular term, and students may undertake 
independent ahd off-campus study projects. Over the years', Macalester has noticed 
- a significant decrease in the percentagToTTtudents enrolling in on-campus', 
faculty-directed group courses, an increase, in the off-campus independent study 
and off-campus^ facujty-directed group courses. On-campus independent study has 
rained fairly stable. Approximately 40 percent of the students took courses- 
outside of their major area, although students majoring in the fine arts enrolled 
predominately in fine arts courses^during the interim. Over the years approximately 
three-quarters of the students have rated the interim term -as "extremely rewarding" 
I'or "more thah usualily rev7arding." Rossmann finds that the interim course has also 
J influenced some, of the general university.policies, including the expansion of the 
satisfactory-unsatisfactory grading system, the reduction of general institutional 
j requirements, and the introduction Of new procedures in regular. term courses. 

James Davis reviews some of the reasons for calendar changes. He suggests , 
that the major focus of the four-one-four calendar is upon the single' term and It ' 
Is probably the interim that accounts for its popularity; the one month period ^nd 
one course unit provide opportunities for experimentation not found in the regular • 
term. The trimester, three semester-length terms, has been identified with the 
University of Pittsburgh, the University of Michigan and Harper College, although ' 
a number of^ther InetitutjLons have adopted this variation. In njany^of the 
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institutions the surimer trimester becomes, in effect tvro or three shorter term unitsi 

Colorado College has been identified with' the modular course plan^' although its 

program is a variation of the calendar of Hiram and Ureica CollBies,..aiid of wh^ch 

son^e variations have taken place over the years, Colorado College uses the basic 

unit of three-and-a-half weeks, of study follo^rod by a four-and-a-half day break. 

- ^Another way o£ looking at the college academic calendar is to- place it within 

the broader context of tha organization of instruction. Kuhns and l-fartorana refer, 

to four- organizational modes: (1) concurrent courses, (2) time, modules, (3) academic 

.modules, and (4) competency. 1^2 The advantage of employing their perspective is that 

it enables one to examine calendar" variations in terms of the broader and more 

■ . - V . 

fundamental issues residi^ig in the instructional process, and .as the liters suggest, 

such an analysis "may offer the possibility of an. educational systhesis which is ' • 

more holistic for the individual student' than the curr^t discipline-based ^ 

organization of knw^ledge.''^^^ , ' ^ - 

Procedural Qmn^es.-One may include iti this category a wide variety of 

programming elements including new grading systems, variations on advising, d^elpp- 

ment of contract and perfotman<;e-based courses, various types of 'off-can?pus programs, 

honors programs, and the like. 

In their review of 26 colleges, Levine and Weingart found that one of the major 

problems ifi .any variation in grading systems was the reaction of graduate schools. 
Non-traditional grading patterns generally met with problems, traditional grades ^ 
were rea<?ily accepted by the graduate schools. ' " - . 

At the twenty sample schools, with four explainable exception?, 
a cleat pdttem was observed: traditional grades accoiapanied 
by no graduate school', difficulties, or non-traditional grades 
accompanied by graduate school- difficulties.... The problems -* 
created by graduate schools offer little promise of prompt 
resolution. Even at those universities with non-traditional 
^ , grading systems at the undergraduate level, many administrators 

j and faculty refuse to change admissions policies at' their own 

' graduate and professional schools. The University of Michigan 



Medical §chool, for example/ \7±ll not accept vTritten evaluations 
from t^e Residential College; the Law School^ in contra$t, will^ 

^-^^ ' accept .the evaluations but will not firomisfe^to read them. 

// Similarly, many graduate departments at irovm vd.ll not consider 

p^ss/fail-gradld 'Broiim stu,dents.l^ 

The \^itefs contended tfhat letter and numerical grades, presumably *more objfective, 

were not so, commenting that "our study does liot^ubstantiate the ol:^ectivlty'^ 

usually attributed to Tetter and numerical grades." Ten of the 26 schools i;i their 

review used written evaluations, but problems involved in these included length .of 

time required for writing "good" evaluations, poorly deigned evaluation, forms, lack 

of commitment on the part of the faculty to produce adequate descriptions. Oral 

examinations were used in a limited number of cases. Some colleges used covert 

graditig, letter-graded systems empl'oyed only for external use and variations of. the 
^^\^ ' ] ' ^ ^ ' , 

pass/fail and credit/no credit systems. No one of the systemsWas without diffi- 

culty, although the writers leaned toward some type of written Evaluation. 

In the review undertaken by Ladd, all of the colleges and universities employed 

a more or less standard letter grade system. While there was agreemei^r"'fcl;§t 

grading' creates fears and anxiety and that any system appeared to be "deceptively 

refined" and, "inadequate in the dimensions of work that it measures and the amount 

of information about progress that it provides," all of the studies he reviewed 

accepted the necessity for 6ome kind of evaluation an^with few exceptions retained 

i 

IXhe traditional system. Swarthmore and Brown proposed written comments, and Brown 

and Stanford introduced a totals "pass-erase system. "^^^ " 

t • 

Heiss found that approximately two-thirds of the nation^s colleges and 
univer'sities had introduced some variation of a pass-fail system. Some eight 
percent^ of the colleges were reported as not recording failing grades, atid ^ 
approxiiiately 70 percent of the institutions restricted the number <^f pass-fail^ 
courses open to a student to one-fifth of the prograip or to one course per term. 



/ 
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others lindte^ the option to, courses out Ada of the stui^nt's major. Other 
variations in grading included the "cumulative. portfolio" in which witten comments 
by instructors, statements by students and samples of work were combined in a 
compreliensive review o'f student P^gr^sM^^A number of colleges had also Introduced 
out ^de, examiners, particularly- in irlvblving off-campus and external* 

yjfegree progiffttns, . ' ' •* 

. A survey of the acceptance of jade's at 350 undergraduate institutions, 200 ,' 
graduate schools, 50 \m schools and 50 medical schools revealed that the t.radititrtial 
A-io-F grading system is favored- by most undergraduate institutions as well as by' 
^graduate and professional schools. 1*6 it appears' that the more nontraditional grades 
xthat a studept has on his record, the more problems he faces in transferrihg to 
other colleges or gaining admis9ion to professional study. Undergraduate instit- 
uHons are- more open to nontraditiona; grading systems than are graduate and 
professional schools. Yet, as Harold Hbdgkinson has observed, the pass-fail optii>5 

'seems tp be on the increase. ^ * . -* 

/ ' ' ' 

Barbara -von Witticli' gathered datrf on 1,33^ Iowa State University, ^tudents /" 
lied in elementary fpjjeign-language courses during the spring- quarter, 1970, in 
'Order to determine if there were any differences in perfMcmance bett^een sfu^^ts '/ 
enrolled under a pass-fail system and those enrolled for conventional grades. Sirice 
. instructors were not avfere which students were enrolled under pass-fail, they/ 

^tovi^aa^letter grades ^for all students, and it was possible, using the letter grade ' 
r , ,as tKe. criterion, to?^;ompare performance of the two groups. Just over oae-thira* of ■• 
the students enrolled under pas^fail.' l-Ihen compared with other stud^ts is^he * 
language classes, when compared' with their performance in other sublets takM' » 
under the letter-grade system, and" when compiled in other pass-Ml >s. letter-grade 
- . course enrollments, students enrolled for pass-fail general performed at lower 

ERIC ^ • • ' . : / ' 
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levels in those p^ss-£ail courses. The^iter concluded that any subjects invoiving 
cumulative leaning should not, be offered under' pass-fail "if good results .and ' 
adequate pro^ess'^are expected, "^^8 ' '* . <, ^ . ,^ 

Anothfer area in which considerable alUbntion is -being focused is that of 

rK - . / • . ■ • . , ' 1- 

advising. Here too the wholly adequate system is yet to be found^ Levine and 

WeiM;krt found in their sample of institution* that there coaClnSes tfo be a fairly 

cliar division between "the affective and cognitive components of learning" and " 

most universit:^ counseling programs separate the academic and personal advising. 

Yet, most facu.lty, students and administrators interviewed by the two writers 

judged the advising to be poor. Indeed, they judged that arXny as. three-fifths 

of the students in the schools "chose not to see their adviser, and "a significant 

number of s^SnTrs indicated it^stead a preference foetsBtaining advice from ^ 

administr^ors, faculty^and studeiit friends. "^^9 Generally little iAcent'ive wa^ 

-pffered to faculty members for advising; the role of the adviser was ill-defined. 

They concluded^ that xrLth .the exception of <Jrie institution, the advising systems 

were "grossly inadequate." Perhaps the key to the inadequate advising, ac6oyding 

to Levine and Weingart, is' that "faculty are riswarded'^ largely for research ^and 

> 150 1 

te'fedliing iny^heir specialty, sd that their interests necessarily exclude advising."* 
Variations in advisi^-noted by Levihe and Wei4igart were -the use of student ~ 

-A , ' - 

advisers at Brown and Justin Morrill Colleges. At- three* MititutionS^ the freshman- 
sCTitnar instructors served as freshman adviser^. One college h^d introduced a 
group advising session called "Freshman Inquiry."^ The sessicj^to^ place -tOT^rd . 
the- end <^ the freshman year ii,d the freshmen were required to prepare a fifteen^ 
hundred-word essay for the Inquiry regarding' their current intellectual position 
and their plan for -ra future course of stlidy.' Most of the faculty and. st-udents - 
involved, in the program found it helpful. ' ^ ' '(' 



l6 • ' 

■ ^ ' .1 . ^ • / 

In his review, -Ladd contended that the -core of the academic advising pj?6blem 

lay in the "large size and the ^outinization, and .superficiality of relationships 

whicK seem to accompany it" in the typical American university. All of the systems 

he.:peviewed had in common the intent "to provl||^e students with information ^bout 

courses and programs availaj^ and requii^ementS to be met." He also found a ty^e 

of "pblioi'ng" involved in that the advis^ were to make sure that the student 

completed the kinds of requirements the institution had established. These Systems 

. were also to "insure tliat each student had a faculty member to whom he could go for 

advice about courses,, program selection, or career choices "(and at least as students 

generally see it) to whom he could talk in an inforinal fashion. "JSl All of the 

institutional- studies noted that advising'was .ausjiibr problem and" that iy-ahdilarge 

faculty members simply did not accept or like the" advising 'job> . , . 

Few faculty mqpbers care ^to see themselves as a cog in the 
bureaucratic machinery— as mere initialers of- student course . 4 * 
s'^hsdules and as policemen. Most faculty members also have 
' ' ' ^ ^ ^s^^, undoubtedly Ijealthy reluctance toward becoming 

xnvolved with student's emotional problems... second problem 
concerns the amount of time Vhat advising can consume. .. 
^ • further problem has, in a sense", been created J)y changes ' ■ 

recommended in the studies.. .moves toward grekter freedom for 
students involve a responsibility to' ensure that ;Students \7hc/ 
wish it have ready access to sound advice.. ..^cul^y advisers ' ' \ 

frequently do not know enough about qourses and prograips 
available or about requirements to give students good' advice 
even if they wanted. to takevthe necessary tim%..,.Thus the 
advising system tends to fail both as a channel of information 

and as a basis for sigtiificant contact/between ^students and 
faculty members. 

•/I. 

- •> 

I,Add was of the opini^i that tj»e information functions could probably be better met 
by more timely, clear Informative descriptions' of courses, programs and require- 
- mepts. He also suggested^l^eed for developing an adyising core, but he immedi- 
J ■ ately- recognized the ^fficulty^of securing faculty, coranitment even at this level. 
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In the material reviewed by Ann HeiSs, there appeared to be some move ■ toxwrd . 
making advising "as iEq>ortant for faculty as is the classroom .teaching r.ole."153 
Examplfea singled out were the University of Califomid- at Irvine, Ottavm University 
and Evergreen State College as well as (Jalifomia State University at San Jose. 
Chatham College in Pittsburgh has developed a broad range advising system- in which 
each student is assigned to, an adviser who is to assist in definifig goals, selecting 
the' context within which the goals may be realized and to a^kst in interpreting 
student:»s test results to the Individual. .Advising "for f re^en begins^a week ' 
before classes and at the fend of the second semester ,'-^ne ^eek is "designated as 

advising week. As another variation,' a number of institutions have. established the 

^ I' ' 

office of ombudsman, and "as a disinterested i^ermediary, the ombudsman can take 

^a student's complaint or concerns to the appropriate" office without Implicating 

him."^^^ Heiss suggests that the role of the ombudsman can be very important on 

• ' ' . >■ 

a campus, especially in the early stages of policy/ decisions. ' - 

' Epilogue . '^jf ■ . ■ 

^ As h^ve already /noted, x/e have not intended t&t tl>(s review' wtH reflect . 

all, or eijen a majority of the current dev^opment'a in curriculum among c<illeges 

and univeijsities in North Amferica. ..Rather, we "have pointed to those developlnents " 

. f • ' . ■ - , * . _ , 

which would seem most to relate to ^nderiraduate and particularly the smatler 

undergraduate colleges. W those who'wish to 6xplore some of the dcvelppments. in 

greater depths; the fz^rences in the Notes^hb^id^be in particular we' ' 

would ^ref er to Ann Heiss • litvent^r^Af-AcJemicl^ £a Pa^'icia- Cross ' 

- Planning K'on-Traditlonal Pro^yam/ lSS av>^tatA bib^graphy-.by . William Mahler " ^ 

in the last-named vcrtLume is particulai^dy helpful; M " ' 



We ,haye*not referred to Canadian sources, although we surely should have noted 
developments at York University, opened in 1959 and 'to the multlvolume report on .% 

* education in Ontario, Ontario's Educative Society >^56 Reginald Edwards refers t(/ 
the extent to which education in Canada has been, since the establishment of the 
nation in 1867, a provincial concern and that since 1960 each province "has been , 
forced to make plans for dealing x/ith its one or more universities" and. that 
presently, all provinces except Saskatchewan and Newfoundland have a University 

' Gradta Commission or equivalent .^^^ g^^. claude Bissell writes that until the early 

1960s the .provinces gave little serious attention to education: 

Th^ government in the l-laritime Provinces left the development of ./^ 
higher education largely in the hands of sectarian interests* In 
Quebec, 'the Roman Catholic church dominated the scene, x-dth the^ 
exception of-McGill.,.»In Ontario, the University of Torontp f 
enjoyed a somex^hat shadowy primacfy as a, provincial university, and 
the other institutions relied largely on church and benefactionis* 
In the west, the universities were th^ closest approximation to, the 
land-grant institutions in the United States • 158 

He goes dn to argue that, to speak of systems of higher education in Cajiada is to 

refer^to develo{>ments. in the last 10 years* Fleming" describes, the developments in 

* ; * • ^ , 

each of th« universities in Ontario, and his review lends substance to the view that 

many of the changes in the university curriculum have jj^en ef f e<fted ^ince t^ie early 

1960s. najjy of ^{^g changes inVolve new degree sequences ana the expansion ol^ 

interdisciplinary work. The emphasis of the university, furthermore, remaifts . ■ \- 

primarily that of "the i)reservation, .transmission and frffcrease of kno<!rlettge."160 

Rolea encompassed in the "multiversity'^ in the United States are reflected In 

different post-secondary institutions in Canada— tea ch^frs colleges, . colleges .of 

appl4d arts apd technology, polytechnical ins^tute^, colleges of agricultural 

technologf, schqols of riursing and other professional * schools. %^ 

■ ■ l\ ■ ■ . 
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, ' other specific variations, found in colleges and univeijsities in the United 

States deserve more attention, were this monograph- to te more comprehensive. 
" dpoperative^ education, hardly new, i^ apparently experiencing a resurgence 6f 
^ interest. Established ipf 1906 at the University of Cincinnati, the. factor that 
transformed Antioch College in 1921, cooperative education grew slowly until the 
■ mid-1960s. In 19^ there were about 60 institutions with program^ and now there 
are over 400 ^^^^ Courses by newspape/ are in the second year and are available in 
some 200 dailies and weeklies. External degree programs are growing. jhe 
Twenty-Ninth National Conference on Higher Education devoted considerable attention 
- to external degree programs and to learning contracts. ^64 Endorsed by the Commiss- 
ion on Non-Traditional Study, 165 the external degree was greeted withsome words of . 
caution earlier 'in a' paper by Stephen Bailey. 166 The three-year baccalaureate, at 
first seemed to be gaining a following, but institutions are api>arently having 
second thoughts. 167 ' ; . ' * ^ 

These and numerous. other variations^kre being discussed iii the currenj: litera-' 
ture on instructioj>al programs in higher education. One may take the position " that 
little that Is radically new has appeared in the last decade,* but it is "difficult to 
escape the xonqlusion that more colleges and universities ate engaged in some form- 
-bf curricular stbdy and/or revision than ever before. By tat,. jS^st of the attempts 
• fall within Hefterlin'e third category, accret^lfon or attrition, andjhe long-range 
succ^of ^such efforts will VoAbly be/dlrectly related to the eitent to which 

* / ^ * * ' * 

"c^fnsciously or unconsciously those responsible for changes are able to take into • 
account Axelrod's observations regarding, the systemic nature of curricular reform. 
Some institutions find then^selves transformed / and new institutions continue to ^ 

/ ' • . " ; ' • 

surface-to not^ Hfifferlin's two other categories. The major cha^flenge to new 
institutions is to mairteain tfie. uniqueness that justified their foundingf-and to 
survive. ^ ' . . / « • ^ 
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